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and then, in a familiar way, to see his old friend—indeed, in his brief 
and infrequent intervals of leisure, and'even at times when, but for 


this new distraction, he would have given his hours to study, the 
doctor found himself drawn, as it were, involuntarily towards Mr. 


Chamney’s house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘I am touch’d again with shades of early sadness, 
Like the summer cloud’s light shadow in my hair ; 
I am thrill’d again with breaths of boyish gladness, 
Like the scent of some last primrose on the air. 


But my being is confused with new experience, 
And changed to something other than it was ; 
And the Future with the Past is set at variance, 
And Life falters ’neath the burdens which it has.’ 


TER that quiet dinner in Fitzroy-square, at which he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Leyburne, Dr. Ollivant dropped in now 
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Mrs. Ollivant perceived that the precious after- 
dinner hour in which she had enjoyed her son’s society was now 
apt to be clipped and curtailed, for no stronger reason than that he 
had promised to go round to Chamney’s. 
liation of her one bright hour. 
drawing-room fire had been her daily sum of happiness. 
even if he were sometimes silent and meditative, gazing into the 
fire, absorbed by thoughts unshared with her. 
to have him—to be able to watch the thoughtful face, and say to 
herself, ‘ This great man is my son.’ Now she was being gradually 
shorn of her privilege; the after-dinner hour was shrunken to half 
an hour, for, on the evenings on which he did not go out, he was 
anxious to get to his books a little earlier than of old, in order to 
make up, in some wise, for the evenings he gave to friendship. 


His mother felt this spo- 
That after-dinner téte-a-téte by the 
No matter 


It was all the world 
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‘I should hardly have thought Mr. Chamney’s society would 
have proved so attractive to you, Cuthbert,’ Mrs. Ollivant said one 
evening, when the doctor excused himself from going up-stairs to the 
drawing-room at all, in order to go straight from the dinner-table to 
Fitzroy-square. ‘He appears to me a warm-hearted excellent 
man, but by no means intellectual, and I should have supposed him 
a dull companion for a mind like yours.’ 

A dusky red glowed for a minute or so in the doctor’s dark 
cheek as he lingered on the hearth, ostensibly to warm himself, really 
because he felt a little ashamed of his unfilial eagerness to We gone. 

‘I don’t go to him exactly for companionship,’ he said, looking 
at the fire with that thoughtful downward glance of his, as of a 
man who lives within himself, and is always looking inwards rather 
than outwards ; whose eyes, except for the mere mechanical pur- 
poses of existence, are of no particular use to him. ‘I go because 
Chamney likes to see me. He is a poor creature, without a friend 
in England, and would feel—what is that Scotch proverb ?—like a 
cow in a fremd loaning if it were not for me.’ 

‘ He has his daughter’s company, and that young man to whom 
he has taken such a fancy.’ 

‘The young man can only talk about pictures and sing duets 
with Flora ; not much amusement for Chamney. Besides, my visits 
are in some part professional.’ 

‘Is he so very ill ?’ 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ He is very far from well, and there is no hope of his ever being 
better. The end may come at any moment. I want to stave it off 
as long as I can.’ 

‘I can’t blame you for wishing to do that, Cuthbert ; and I won’t 
grumble any more even if your anxiety about Mr. Chamney robs me 
of your society very often. Perhaps I was just a little inelined to 
be jealous, for I thought it might be the young lady who was the 
attraction. She’s a sweet girl, and I’m very fond of her, as you know; 
but I should like to see you look higher than that if ever you marry.’ 

‘Higher? How much higher?’ he thought wonderingly. For 
something better than youth, and freshness, and innocence, and a 
modest loveliness that was better than all the splendour of form and 
colour that ever went by the name of beauty ? 

‘TI am not at all likely to marry, my dear mother,’ he answered 
quietly ; ‘and Flora would as soon think of marrying the chemist 

ho makes up my prescriptions as me. In her eyes I am a super- 
annuated bachelor. Good-night, mother. Pray don’t sit up for me. 
I shall go to my room and read when I come in.’ 

Thus, between friendship and science, Dr. Ollivant fell some- 
thing below his former excellence as a son. 

It would have been difficult for any one familiar with his pre- 
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vious way of life to discover what was the attraction that drew him to 
Fitzroy-square. He was not particularly fond of music or of painting ; 
yet music and painting formed the staple of the talk when Walter 
Leyburne happened to be spending his evening with the Chamneys, 
and the doctor rarely found him absent. He listened with sublime 
patience to Mozart and Rossini, Verdi and Donizetti, hardly know- 
ing one master’s work from the other all the while. He watched 
the two figures at the piano just as he had done that first night. 
He assisted at the exhibition of Flora’s drawings—she was now 
working systematically under Mr. Leyburne’s tuition—and pro- 
nounced upon the correct drawing of an arm, or the accurate fore- 
shortening of a foot, and demonstrated to the docile pupil how foot 
or arm diverged from the laws of anatomy. Dull work enough, it 
might have been supposed, for a man to whom the best society to be 
obtained among professional classes would have been open, had he 
cared to cultivate society. 

It had become a natural thing for him to drop in twice or three 
times a week, and Flora had grown delightfully familiar with him, 
yet had never put off that somewhat reverential feeling with which 
a woman of romantic temperament regards a man who is at once 
her superior in age and intellect. Let him come as often as he 
pleased, her manner always implied that his visit was a condescen- 
sion. Let his conversation be of the dryest subjects within the 
range of his knowledge, she betrayed no touch of weariness. He 
perceived this, and was charmed by it, yet knew only too well that 
her heart had its attraction elsewhere; that a certain light quick 
step upon the stair sent the warm blood to her happy face; the 
sudden opening of a door and announcement of one familiar name 
brightened all her being like a burst of sunshine over a flower- 
garden. He saw all this, and watched it, and at times taught him- 
self to believe that it interested him only as an amusing study of 
character ; that he could look down from the altitude of his maturer 
years upon these butterfly loves, and, if unable to sympathise with so 
light a love, could at least feel kindly towards the lovers. 

Was it not, he asked himself repeatedly, the best thing that 
could happen in his interest ? Let Mark Chamney give his daughter 
to this foolish young painter before he died, and, lo, all responsi- 
bility would be shifted from his shoulders. He might act as her 
trustee still, perhaps; take care of her fortune; and see that this 
careless fellow did not, after squandering his own worldly goods, 
despoil her of hers. But of herself, of this fair young flower which 
in its delicate bloom seemed like a bud that had blossomed only 
to wither, he need take no care. Of a charge so uncongenial to his 
nature and his habits he would be relieved. Yes, it would be to his 
advantage unquestionably that this love story, just begun, should 
come to a happy ending. 
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Yet it was worth while to glance for a moment at the other 
side of the picture. If poor dear Chamney, on whom the hand of 
doom was too palpable, should die without expressing any wish 
about his daughter’s marriage—die before the boy-and-girl fancy had 
grown into a life-long love—die before Flora’s heart was altogether 
given to this shallow lover—what then? She would be his ward. 
His the precious charge of her present and her future. His to ad- 
vise, to dictate to even, were she inclined to any act of girlish folly 
that might imperil her happiness. She would enter his house as 
an adopted daughter. He could picture to himself how her pre- 
sence would brighten that dull home ; could fancy himself finding a 
new pleasure in home life. The fair young face smiling at him 
across his dinner-table. The sweet voice singing in the quiet 
evenings. He had no need to be a lover of music in order to love 
her singing. If she had spun, the sound of her spinning-wheel 
would have been melody to him. He thought how he might im- 
prove her education, which was of the common boarding-school 
type, and enlarge her mind. How his own old love of poetry, put 
aside on the very threshold of his scientific education—the younger 
and more romantic tastes and fancies of his boyhood—amight revive 
in this Indian summer of his life. 

Not all at once did these fancies become interwoven with the 
very tissue of his mind, until to look at Flora’s gentle face was to 
speculate upon the position he was to occupy towards her in that 
unknown future—whether she was to be his ward or Walter Ley- 
burne’s wife! Gradually and imperceptibly this new and strange 
influence entered into his life, changed the whole current of his 
thoughts, and, but for his natural strength of will, must needs have 
distracted him from the chief purpose of his existence—that calm and 
patient pursuit of science which was to lead him on to greatness. 
Happily he had mental force enough to supply two lives—that 
inner life in which a girl’s image made the focus and centre of every 
thought, and the outer and active life ig which he marched breast 
to breast with the deepest thinkers of his profession. 

The dull winter days went by, slowly the fog-curtains rolled 
away from the house-tops, and London, which had been a kind of 
cloudland, where cabs and omnibuses loomed ghostlike athwart the 
gloom, stood forth clearly outlined in the bitter east wind. This 
the cheerful citizens called spring, and congratulated one another 
upon the lengthening of days; in which every street-corner teemed 
with the primal elements of rheumatism and tic douloureux. 

Thus heralded came April, and found the Fitzroy-square house- 
hold unchanged in its quiet mode of life, and waiting for warmer 
weather before essaying even so mild a change as a journey to some 
sea-coast or inland watering-place. Mark Chamney had, to the 
doctor’s keen eye, altered for the worse during these months. He 
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was less equal even to the small exertions of his daily life, suffered 
more from languor and depression, took a more gloomy view of his 
own case, and was more oppressed by vague anxieties about his 
daughter’s future. But from his daughter herself he studiously 
concealed his condition, pretended in her presence to look hopefully 
at life, and in his unselfish soul was glad to find there was another 
object now to divide with him her care and thought, another footstep 
for her quick ear to mark, another voice to bring the startled happy 
look he knew so well into her face. Pure and serene affection of a 
father which can thus calmly endure division! That very look was 
keenest anguish to Dr. Ollivant. 

For nearly five months the painter had been a constant visitor 
in Mr. Chamney’s house, and in all that time neither Mr. Chamney 
nor the doctor had been able to discover any harm in him, though 
the doctor’s eye had been keen to mark any sign of stumbling. 
If he were indeed, as the doctor affirmed, shallow and conceited, 
his shallowness was sparkling as the surface of a rivulet, his con- 
ceit the most inoffensive self-satisfaction that ever placed a man on 
easy terms with his fellow men. He was indeed a young man upon 
whom even small vices sat pleasantly. Carelessness, procrastina- 
tion, frivolity, seemed interwoven with the charm of his vivacious 
manner. His carelessness was a kind of unselfishness, his procras- 
_ tination a deferring of disagreeable necessities, his frivolity the 
natural outcome of a light heart. Mark Chamney, no habitual stu- 
dent of character, had taken some pains to study the painter’s dis- 
position, and after five months’ intimacy had arrived at the opinion 
that it was a nature without a flaw. 

‘If he were my own son I could hardly think better of him,’ he 
said to the doctor one evening when the usual Mozart and Rossini 
business was going on at the piano. 

‘People do not always think highly of their own sons,’ answered 
Cuthbert, with his cynical air ; ‘ you don’t commit yourself to much 
in saying that.’ 

‘ Why do’ you always sneer when I talk about him ?’ asked the 
other fretfully. ‘It’s rather hard upon me, Ollivant, when you know 
what I’ve set my heart upon. Have you anything to allege against 
him ?” 

‘Nothing. He is very well, as young men go, I have no doubt; 
only I have seen so little of the species that Iam hardly in a position 
to pronounce on the individual. If you put the thing home to me 
as a personal matter, I don’t like young men; but as youth is an 
obnoxious phase through which humanity must pass, one is bound to 
be tolerant towards it. In a woman now, I confess, youth is en- 
chanting ; like a rosebud when its petals are just opening, or a river 
a little way from its source. But a young man is like a young tree ; 
an awkward slip of a sapling, in which it is hard to discover the 
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promise of the oak. And as to what you have set your heart upon, 
as you say, now don’t you think it might be wiser to let events shape 
their own course ?’ 

‘ Wiser, perhaps,’ answered the other gloomily, ‘ for a father who 
had half a lifetime before him. I can’t afford to let things take 
their course. I want to see my little girl’s future settled, before—’ 

He did not finish a sentence which for his medical adviser 
needed no ending. 

‘ When you came to me that November night, Chamney, and we 
had our first confidential talk, you said nothing of a husband ; you 
seemed content to leave your daughter to my care. Have I done 
anything to show myself unworthy of the trust ?’ 

‘You, my dear Ollivant!’ exclaimed Mark hurriedly. ‘For 
God’s sake don’t think me ungrateful! I am content to trust her to 
you ; yes, with all my heart, as secure that you would do your duty 
to her as that I would do a father’s duty myself. There has never 
been anything to weaken that first idea in my mind. When I saw 
your name in thenewspapers, and thought over our schoolboy friend- 
ship, the notion that came into my head about you seemed like an 
inspiration ; only when I came across this young man, and brought 
him here, and he and Baby seemed to take to each other—she so 
fond of painting, their voices harmonising, and so forth—another 
notion flashed across my brain, like another inspiration. You could 
still be her trustee, my representative when I am gone; but if 
I could provide her with a husband—a husband of her own 
choice, mind you, not mine—the idea would be in a manner com- 
pleted.’ 

‘I daresay you are right,’ Dr. Ollivant answered rather list- 
lessly, as if the discussion had outlasted his interest in the subject. 
‘The only question, therefore, that remains is whether the young 
man is eligible.’ 

They said no more that evening. Mr. Leyburne and Flora left 
the piano very soon after this, and came to join their elders in the 
back drawing-room, whereby the conversation became general. 
Walter favoured them with a description of the works of various 
‘ineptitudes’ whose pictures had been admitted to the walls of the 
Royal Academy, tossed over the books upon Flora’s table, and talked 
a little of literature, in the usual young-man style; pronouncing 
judgment upon hoary-headed sages, and patronising veterans with 
ineffable superiority. Dr. Ollivant, who was apt to grow silent when 
the painter talked, looked and listened, and anon departed, after his 
usual calm good-night. 

‘Tlose all your nice conversation when I am singing,’ Flora said, 
with a regretful look, as she shook hands with him at parting ; ‘ but, 
you see, we are obliged to keep up our duets. It would be such a pity 
to get out of practice when we have once learned them together. 
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But I do like to hear you talk, Dr. Ollivant, and I enjoy your visits 
most when we are quite alone.’ 

‘ If you could be always quite alone,’ said the doctor. 

‘O, you know very well, I don’t mean that. Mr. Leyburne is so 
nice, and has given me such help with my drawing ; I can never. be 
grateful enough for that. He has let me go into sepia at last ; 
such a relief after that dirty chalk! Please come to see us very 
soon again. Good-night!’ 

So lightly dismissed! Rewarded for all his wasted hours—the 
leisure which to him was the fine gold of life—with a touch of girlish 
patronage ; told that his grave talk was not altogether unamusing, 
in the absence of better entertainment. He walked homeward in 
the clear April night, the housetops beautified by the star-shine, but, 
when near the long dull street in which he lived, went off at a tan- 
gent in the direction of Regent’s-park. He was in no humour for 
the tranquil silence of his library—for the study that until so lately 
had made the brightest side of his life. He felt as if the close dark 
house with its narrow walls would be intolerable to him. He wanted 
to think out something in the free air of heaven, to walk down the 
evil spirit within him; that evil fatal spirit which tempted him to 
brood upon Flora’s fair young face with a fond foolish passion, senile 
almost as it seemed to him, who at eight-and-thirty had lived a 
longer life than the common herd of men—longer in labour and 
science, perhaps, but in passion until now a blank. 


CuapTer VIII. 


‘O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 
But with the inundation of the eyes, 
What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 
What breast so cold that is not warméd here?’ 


Tae Lamia picture had made due progress during the winter 
and spring, and, as it is almost impossible to paint a young woman’s 
portrait without arriving at some degree of intimacy with the woman 
herself, Louisa Gurner and Walter Leyburne had by this time—while 
spring was still young and bleak and cold—become something more 
than common acquaintance. 

Walter had worked harder than usual at this picture, and had 
been more constant to his first idea than he was wont to be. It was 
the first meeting of Lycius and Lamia, ‘ about a bird’s flutter from the 
wood’ near Corinth, that he had ultimately chosen for his subject— 
a dreamy landscape dimly shown in the mystic twilight, and only 
those two figures, youth and passion incarnate. 

During the first few sittings he had found his model curiously 
silent and shy, and had even begun to think she must be, as her 
father had hinted, a dull and stupid young person at best. She had 
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been obedient and submissive to his orders; had stood patiently in 
the attitude in which he placed her; had never yawned, or shifted 
from one foot to the other, throwing every line of the figure wrong 
in an instant, as hireling models were apt to do. But for some 
time his little attempts at conversation, prompted by civility or even 
kindness, had been futile. He could obtain nothing more than 
monosyllabic replies or the most commonplace little remarks, which 
sounded like a mere echo of Mrs. Gurner. 

Yet he could hardly bring himself to believe her utterly stupid. 
Those great dark eyes, which he strove to reproduce upon his can- 
vas, had at times such a look of depth, as though unfathomable 
wells of thought and feeling lay beneath their shining surface ; those 
lips had grave and pathetic curves, which he would have chosen 
for his type of passion and sorrow from all the lips in creation. 
Yes, there must be a soul lurking in this neglected form—a soul of 
wider capabilities than common souls—a mind that lacked only the 
light of education. He had not spent three mornings at his new 
picture before a new idea flashed into his busy brain. What a glori- 
ous thing it would be to illumine the outer darkness in which this 
poor child lived—to redeem this imprisoned soul from its bondage 
—or, in plain words, to educate Jarred Gurner’s daughter ! 

If the picture were to be a success, now, it would be a generous 
and appropriate act to make the girl some worthy recompense for 
her trouble. He would owe half his fame to her peculiar beauty. 
He might never have thought of his subject had not her face put 
the Lamia fancy into his head. What recompense could be better 
for her than three or four years in a good school? She had talked 
despairingly of Voysey-street as a world from which she saw no 
avenue of escape. To place her in some pleasant suburban semi- 
nary—such an establishment as that of Miss Mayduke’s, of whom 
Flora was so fond of talking—would be to rescue her at once from 
her sordid surroundings, to lift her out of the kennel in which she 
had grovelled so long. And afterwards, when her education and his 
patronage ended together? Why, then her future would be in a 
manner in her own hands. A woman with a good education may 
do so many things. She may turn governess or companion—there 
is of course a perennial demand for either article—or she may go 
in for book-keeping, and earn a handsome living in some commercial 
establishment. 

‘ Yes,’ said the painter to himself, as decisively as if he had 
sworn to do this thing, ‘if the Lamia is a success, I will give Loo 
three years at a good boarding-school.’ 

It was a mere fancy of his to make the benefit contingent on the 
future of his picture, since he could have very well afforded to do 
this good work. A young man of simple habits and an income of 
three thousand a year has ample margin for benevolence ; but an 
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unsuccessful man is apt to feel churlishly disposed towards his fel- 
low creatures, and Walter Leyburne felt that if the picture were a 
failure, his model’s welfare would be a matter of small importance 
to him. 

In the mean time, however, he found some amusement in edu- 
cating the young lady himself, not according to any system or edu- 
cational process known to trained instructors, but in that desultory 
and fragmentary mode in which the teacher follows the bent of his 
own mind, and seeks first of all his own amusement. 

After three or four sittings Loo had brightened wonderfully; the 
shy restrained manner wore. off. She ceased to torment herself with 
an angry feeling that this spoiled child of fortune must needs de- 
spise herself and all her surroundings; that he was only civil to her 
out of a scornful pity; that he deemed her of a different clay from 
that young lady of whom he had spoken with such loving admira- 
tion. He was so thoroughly kind that her rebellious heart could 
not long hold out against him. Her face lighted up at sight of 
him. Those days in which he spent all the lightest hours in her 
father’s room—they two alone together for the most part—became 
intervals of happiness. It was quite a new feeling to her. Her 
only idea of pleasure until now had been to sit on the fender while 
her father worked or smoked, in those rare intervals of indulgence 
when this privilege was permitted to her; but even these glimpses 
of sunshine were apt to end in storm and darkness. Something 
would go wrong about the supper, or he would receive an unpleasant 
letter, or a call from some one to whom he owed money, and in any 
case would vent his ill-temper upon her. Walter Leyburne was 
kinder than her father at his kindest, and was never ill-tempered. 

Little by little she contrived to make some slight amendment 
in her appearance. Her hair was better brushed, and neatly arranged 
in that classic style which the painter had taught her; the old green 
stuff gown was more carefully mended. She had an object in life, 
and grudged no labour to make herself decent. She had tried to 
extort a gown from her grandmother’s generosity, a gown out of the 
stock ; but the old lady was adamant. 

‘If I once allowed the stock to be tampered with, I should 
never know where I was,’ she said. ‘The business would go to 
pieces in no time. I must have a good show of variety—something 
to catch every eye. There’s that plum-coloured satin, for instance ; 
it’s very slow to sell, but I’ve had a good bit of money out of that 
gown from first to last. Young women come in and look at it, and 
make a bargain about it, and agree to buy it by weekly instalments, 
and leave a deposit of half-a-crown or eighteenpence, and never 
come nigh the place again. Change their minds, I suppose, or find 
it’s beyond their means. One middle-aged lady, in the public line, 
paid me six instalments as regular as clockwork, and after that never 
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come anigh me. Such is the fickleness of human nature. No, 
Louisa, I will never consent to tamper with the stock. If you 
won’t do for Laminia in your green merino, which must have cost 
seven-and-sixpence a yard when it was new—’ 

‘I daresay it did, grandma; for that must have been when 
merinoes were first invented.’ 

‘ He can go elsewhere and paint some other young woman, and 
pay her for her trouble, which he doesn’t you,’ continued Mrs. Gur- 
ner, without noticing the pert interruption. 

‘Ifhe doesn’t pay me, grandma, he pays father plenty of money.’ 

‘ That’s as may be. I don’t often see the colour of it. There’s 
half a dozen rates on the chimneypiece; and if we’ve water for our 
tea this very afternoon, it’s more than I expect; for the collector 
threatened to cut it off three weeks ago.’ 

Though the sittings took place in Mr. Gurner’s room, that gen- 
tleman was rarely present. He had made it a point that the thing 
should be done under his own roof—that his daughter in her deal- 
ings with this stranger should be, as it were, guarded by the xgis 
of his parental character, surrounded with the sacred influences of 
the domestic hearth ; and having secured this point, he appeared 
somewhat indifferent to details. He was by nature an idler and a 
loafer, and so long as the sting of the foul serpent, poverty, pierced 
not too keenly, he would take his ease—preferring to roam the world 
at random in pursuit of stray gleams of good luck, than to toil at home 
at the slow drudgery of his art. Thus it happened that the painter 
and his model had the shabby first-floor front for the most part to 
themselves, and Walter had ample leisure for that educational pro- 
cess to which his fancy inclined. Mrs. Gurner, always a stickler for 
the observance of social laws as understood in the unwritten code of 
Voysey-street, did occasionally interrupt the sitting by a stately visit, 
begging to be allowed to see the picture, and favouring the painter 
with her ideas upon his particular work, and art in general. 

‘ Give me the old masters, Mr. Leyburne,’ she would remark in 
conclusion, ‘ without meaning any disrespect to you; for I make - 
no doubt when Laminia comes outa little clearer the picture will be 
very taking. But don’t tell me about your Millisses, and your Bel- 
mores, and your ’Olman ’Unts. Give me the old masters. Look at 
the tone and the mellowness of ’em, everything subdued down into 
a beautiful rich brown, and as smooth as a mahogany table. Why, 
if you put your nose against one of them Millisses it’s as rough as 
a gravel path, all the paint laid on in splotches and ridges, as if it 
had been painted with a curry-comb. Give me a Rembren, or a 
Vandilk ; there’s as fine a tone in one of their Holy Families as in 
a Stradivarius violin.’ 

To such art-criticism as this Mr. Leyburne could only defer in 
all humility. 
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‘I have unbounded respect for the old masters,’ he said; ‘ Ru- 
bens and Vandyke were giants. Yes, Mrs. Gurner, the old mas- 
ters were fine fellows. Even Sir Joshua was knocked backwards by 
them. He saw something in the Italian school that modern art— 
even his—could never compass.’ 

Mrs. Gurner’s visit generally ended in a luncheon, respectfully 
suggested and paid for by the painter. He would run across to 
the fish-shop and order a liberal supply of oysters, adding thereto a 
handsome allowance of Edinburgh ale from the handiest public- 
house; and in ten minutes or so Jarred’s table would be cleared of 
its litter of papers and glue-pots and brushes and files and gimlets, 
and a gipsy kind of repast spread thereon. Loo, with that new-born 
instinct of hers tending towards order, contrived that there should 
always be a clean tablecloth ready on these occasions, even though 
she had to wash it in a handbasin at midnight after her father’s 
supper. 

Mr. Leyburne derived a curious kind of enjoyment from these 
gipsy meals—a pleasure keener than, if not so pure as, that which he 
felt in the Fitzroy-square dinners. Outspoken as he might be in 
Miss Chamney’s presence, having at no time any evil thought to 
conceal, any cloven foot to cover with the drapery of polite language, 
his soul expanded yet more fully here, and Self, that agreeable crea- 
ture, stood boldly forth in its brightest colours. He knew that he 
was admired, that Louisa believed in him as an Indian believes in 
his fetish. Little words, little looks, unconscious of their own force 
and meaning, had revealed as much as this, and the young man en- 
joyed the sunshine, without after-thought for himself or any one. 
He had never in his life had an after-thought. He was, indeed, 
serene in the consciousness of benevolent intentions towards this 
poor foolish child; that idea of the boarding-school shut the door 
upon every anxious thought. Let her worship him a little, if she 
liked, in the present; the worship had already lent a new refine- 
ment to her manner, a spirituality to her strangely handsome face. 
She was being educated in the best possible school for a woman’s 
progress—a school in which sentiment and sympathy eked out the 
words of the teacher. 

Even Mrs. Gurner’s presence at these gipsy banquets took no- 
thing from their pleasantness. She was not perhaps the companion 
- whom one would have selected for a téte-d-téte repast; but as a 
third the painter found her an agreeable study of character. She 
made odd remarks of the Malaprop order—warmed a little with the™ 
influence of bottled ale, and cast off that heavy burden of misery 
which she was wont to carry through life. She philosophised upon 
life—as a maze whereof the devious turnings, and windings, and 
unexpected no-thoroughfares had sorely perplexed her spirit. She 
discoursed of her own past—those natural hopes and expectations of 
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a well-brought-up young woman which after-experience had dis- 
appointed. But of that bygone period she spoke always vaguely ; 
and the status she had originally held, and the causes of her down- 
fall, were alike unrevealed to the painter. Even in the most confi- 
dential moments, made garrulous with ale and oysters, she never 
descended from the cloudland of generalities to the solid ground of 
particulars. 

‘ Life is an enigma, Mr. Leyburne,’ she remarked one day, with 
a faint moan. 

‘Life, madam,’ replied the painter, who always affected a cer- 
tain ceremoniousness in his converse with the lady,—‘ life has been 
compared to a froward child, which must be rocked in its cradle, or 
narcotised with Daffy’s Elixir till it falls asleep; a comparison, 
oddly enough, to be found verbatim in the works of three distin- 
guished writers—Sir William Temple, Voltaire, and Goldsmith.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the matron sententiously, ‘ there are some children 
that don’t get Daffy’s Elixir. It’s all vaccination, and measles, and 
rhubarb-powders for some of us.’ 

‘There, grandma,’ exclaimed Loo, with a shrug of her slim 
shoulders, ‘don’t be dreary ; Mr. Leyburne doesn’t come here for 
dreariness.’ 

‘ It’s all very well at your age, Louisa,’ answered Mrs. Gurner, 
with chilling dignity ; ‘ but when you come to my time of life—’ 

‘ Which I’m sure I hope I never shall, grandma, if I’m to come 
to it in Voysey-street.’ 

‘You would have fallen a good deal lower m the world but for 
me, Louisa. The lady’s-wardrobe business was my idea. Jarred 
wouldn’t have cared if we’d sunk to chandlery and Neville’s bread.’ 

; ‘I should have liked the chandlery better, for my part,’ replied 
the incorrigible damsel. ‘The trade would have been brisk, at any 
rate. Id rather sell tea, and sugar, and candles, and Neville’s 
bread, and spiced beef, any day than dawdle over old gowns and 
moth-eaten furs that nobody ever seems to want to buy. Yes, even 
if I had to serve all the small children in the neighbourhood with 
ha’porths of sugar-candy.’ ~ 

Mrs. Gurner shook her head with the shake of calm despair. 

‘ To think that such low instincts should crop up in a child of 
mine,’ she said, ‘ after the trouble I took to fix upon a genteel busi- 
ness—no counter, no scales and weights, nothing humbling to the 
feelings.’ 

‘No; and no till and no profits, mostly !’ answered Loo. 

Those gipsy banquets, however, delightful as they might be, 
were not quite the sweetest hours of Loo’s new life. It was when 
the painter and she were alone together that she knew perfect happi- 
ness—a rapture of content so strange in its utter novelty. His talk 
was no longer mere civility, or frivolous commonplace, intended to 
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set her at her ease with him. He talked to her now as if she were 
on an intellectual level with himself; opened his heart and mind ; 
told his hopes, and dreams, and fears; the story of his past; the 
scheme of his future; all his wildest fancies, which shifted like the 
figures in a kaleidoscope, but with far more variety of form and 
colour, and which never repeated themselves. He would talk to her 
as he had never ventured to talk to Flora—with a certain Bohemian 
recklessness, but no shadow of evil thought. He was, in fact, not par- 
ticularly anxious to retain her good opinion, as he was with regard 
to Flora, and he let her see odd corners in his mind, which, despite his 
habitual candour, he had kept hidden from the young lady in Fitzroy- 
square. Flora was to be his wife some day; he looked upon that 
as a settled question, and she had therefore something of a sacred cha- 
racter in his mind. Not to her could he pour out his mind in all its 
fulness, as he could to this quick-witted young woman in Voysey- 
street; who, by reason of her early-acquired knowledge of life’s darker 
sid@, seemed to be ten years older than Mark Chamney’s daughter. 
When he fancied that she was tired of standing, though he could 
never extort a complaint from her, or even an admission of weariness, 
he would suspend his work for a little while, being perhaps somewhat 
tired himself, and read to her. He took some pride in his reading, 
and read well, in a passionate impetuous way. This began by his 
reading Lamia, so that she might understand the story of which she 
was the heroine. The vivid passionate verse, so new to her un- 
accustomed ears, seemed like enchantment. Her own reading had 
lain chiefly in the direction of penny numbers—pirates, and bandit 
chiefs, and gipsy maidens, and tout le tremblement. This first 
glimpse of real poetry—all glow, and grace, and beauty—moved her 
curiously. It was then that all semblance of stupidity disappeared, 
and Walter Leyburne discovered that his surmise had been correct. 
Those broad temples were the indication of a powerful mind; a mind 
hid in darkness, but with infinite capacity. He had that happy 
thought about the boarding-school at once, and determined to educate 
her, for her profit and his own amusement meanwhile. He read her 
the whole of Keats; and then, finding her delight unabated, her 
hunger for eloquent verse only whetted, he opened the vast treasure- 
house of Shakespeare. He began with Romeo and Juliet, which 
entranced her. Hamlet she thought dull ; the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream silly, except the scenes between Hermia and Helena. She 
warmed to Othello, and wept at the overthrow of that heroic soul. 
Macbeth was like a vision of a strange world, a region of passions 
grander than she had ever dreamed of, and she followed every line 
of those vivid pictures with intensest appreciation. No young wo- 
man who had been spoon-fed with ‘Gems of Shakespeare’ at school 
could have warmed to that mighty voice as she did, to whom the 
whole was new. It seemed to her as if she had only just begun to 
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live; or had emerged from some dark antechamber of the earth into 
fairyland. What did Voysey-street matter to her now? One street 
was as good as another to live in if she could have such a book as 
that to read, and such a friend as Mr. Leyburne to guide her in this 
new world of light, and life, and poetry. 

He let her revel in Shakespeare till she knew all the great tra- 
gedies, and then called up another and younger spirit. 

‘ Shakespeare is too heavy for my humour this morning,’ he said 
one day, and produced a neat little morocco-bound volume from his 
pocket, which he opened thoughtfully, and anon took two or three 
turns up and down the room before he began to read. 

He read, or in part recited, the whole of the Giaour, without 
pausing for a word of criticism. It was his masterpiece in the way 
of recitation; and he put his heart mto every line. When he stood mo- 
tionless, with downward-bending eyes, and began those thrilling lines: 


‘ He who hath bent him o’er the dead,’ 


the girl’s rapture broke forth in a passionate sob, but was as sud- 
denly stifled, and she listened calmly to the end. 

‘That isn’t Shakespeare,’ she said. 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor Keats.’ 

‘No. I’m glad you begin to discriminate the differences of 
style.’ 

: ‘I didn’t think that human beings could write like that,’ said the 
girl with a gasp. ‘ Where is he—the man that wrote about Leila ?’ 
' © Why ?’ 

‘ Because I should like to go to him, and kneel down before him, 
and ask lief to worship him.’ 

‘Rather a foolish proceeding, if he were alive,’ answered Mr. 
Leyburne ; ‘ but you may go and worship at his grave. He is dead.’ 

Loo burst out crying. The nerves, unstrung by those divine verses, 
gave way at the thought that he who penned them was dust. 

‘TI shall never read you anything of Byron’s again,’ said Mr. 
Leyburne severely. 

‘What! Did he write more than that ?’ 

‘Much more.’ 

‘O, but you will read the rest, won’t you ?’ 

‘When your nerves are stronger.’ 

He brought a volume of Milton at the next sitting, but Loo 
looked tired after the first page of Paradise Lost, and confessed her 
indifference. She liked the ‘Hymn of the Nativity,’ however, though 
the classic names in it mystified her. The strong music pleased 
her keen ear for numbers. 

Thus her education progressed with the picture. Mr. Leyburne 
left her his books to read at her leisure, a period only to be found 
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after midnight; and she sat up into the small hours, when, Mrs. 
Gurner was calmly reposing in the press-bedstead, and aroused that 
careful housewife’s ire by an undue consumption of candle. 

An education such as this—the world of poetry suddenly un- 
veiled to an intelligence sharpened by privation and the bitter expe- 
riences of Voysey-street—effected a strangely rapid transformation 
in this ardent undisciplined nature. This girl’s mind was empty of 
all those objects which distract the attention, or even absorb the 
mind, of the happier portion of womankind. Dress, pleasure, society, 
had for her no existence. Half the dreariness of her past life had 
arisen from the fact that, except cares and troubles, she had nothing 
to think of. Her mind was a virgin soil, ripe to receive the new 
seed that fell upon it—the seed of grand thoughts and of melodious 
verses full of deep meaning. To few other young women of nine- 
teen could Shakespeare and Byron mean so much as they meant to 
this girl. She knew no bright visions outside those books. Her 
only knowledge of nature was derived from Regent’s-park and 
Primrose-hill, and rare had been her glimpses even of those unre- 
mote landscapes. She had spent a summer afternoon once on Hamp- 
stead-heath on the occasion of a school-treat ; but that blissful day 
was long gone by, and the rural scene had faded from her memory 
behind the mist of years. Yet, by that normal clairvoyance of the 
imagination which Lord Lytton has described in one of his exqui- 
site essays, she beheld the snow-clad mountains where Manfred 
held commune with the spirit-world, the old Italian garden where 
Romeo and Juliet wooed each other in the starlight. 

By some gradual process which he perhaps could hardly have 
explained to himself, the painter extended his hours of work in 
Voysey-street. There were days when he was not in the vein for 
the Lamia picture, and a young man with three thousand a year in 
perpetuity will hardly labour against the grain, having no need to 
produce pot-boilers. So on these off-days he would put his patient 
model into some new attitude, and begin a single-figure picture— 
Imogen, or Olivia, or Juliet, or the Dorothea of Cervantes, or Joan of 
Arc, as caprice prompted, the model caring nothing, so long as she 
had his company. 

It is possible that Mrs. Gurner would have hardly tolerated so 
much waste of her grand-daughter’s time but for those social 
luncheons, which served the two women for dinners, and also on 
account of the more substantial aid afforded the small household by 
Mr. Leyburne’s employment of Jarred as a picture-restorer. 

‘He’s the best customer I’ve got,’ said Jarred to his parent ; 
‘so mind you're civil to him, old lady. I’m not sorry he’s taken so 
to Loo, for she’s improved ever so much since she began to sit to 
him. Keeps her hair tidier, and mends her gown. And after all— 
though he might be sweet upon the other one to begin with—who 
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knows what may happen? Men’s minds are changeable enough at 
the best of times, or there wouldn’t be so many breach-of-promise 
cases in the newspapers.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, Jarred,’ sighed Mrs. Gurner ; ‘ but the breachers 
—I mean those who break their promise—generally throw over a 
poor girl to marry arich one. “Shortly after writing these beautiful 
letters, full of affection and quotations from Scripture, the defendant 
married another lady with property.’’ That’s how it goes in the 
newspapers. There’s generally property with the second lady. I 
never saw a case where it was a rich girl left in the lurch for the 
sake of a poor one.’ 

‘ Because rich girls don’t demean themselves by bringing actions,’ 
answered Jarred ; ‘ they’ve got the knowledge of their independence 
to sustain them, and they’re above the consideration of damages.’ 

‘It may be so, Jarred; but experience has taught me to look at 
the dark side of the picture. I wouldn’t allow Mr. Leyburne to 
come near the place if I thought there was any harm in him; but 
from what I’ve seen of him the babe unborn isn’t more innocent.’ 

Influenced, it may be, by some airy vision shaped out of possi- 
bilities, Mr. Gurner’s soul expanded so far as to move him to give 
his daughter a sovereign for the purchase of a new gown. 

‘ Never mind your grandmother’s rubbish,’ he said, when Loo 
told him of Mrs. Gurner’s unwillingness to ‘ tamper with the stock.’ 
** Go out and buy some new stuff that hasn’t been worn by a pack 
of—Lord-knows-whats,’ said Mr. Gurner, pulling himself up short 
and coining a word; ‘but that’s clean and decent as it came from 
the loom.’ 

Whereupon Louisa, enraptured, rushed off to Shoolbred’s, almost 
overcome by the size and splendour of the place, and bought a vivid 
blue merino, which she cut out and half made that evening, under 
the indignant eyes of her grand-parent. 

‘If you had money to spend, Louisa, I think you might have 
laid it out in your owa family.. I'd have let you had that brown 
poplin for a sovereign—a dress that must have cost five when it was 
new.’ 

‘You said you didn’t want to interfere with the stock, grandma.’ 

‘ Not without having some quo pro quid to enter in my books, 
Louisa; but your custom would be the same as any one else’s, ex- 
cept that I should have given you the advantage. I’ve been asking 
five-and-thirty shillings for that poplin.’ 

‘There’s wine stains all down the front-breadth, grandma, and 
some little holes burnt in one sleeve, as if it was done with a cigar.’ 

‘ You needn’t disparage the dress, Louisa, because you’ve spent 
your money elsewhere.’ 

‘ Besides, father told me to buy a new gown, and that’s the 
long and the short of it,’ concluded Loo curtly. 
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The study of Shakespeare had not as yet improved or modified 
the familiar language of daily life. 

‘ Perhaps, as your father is in such a generous mood, he’ll be 
kind enough to pay the water-rate,’ observed Mrs. Gurner in a 
biting tone; ‘ it’s been standing long enough.’ 

Mr. Leyburne was somewhat startled on his next visit by Loo’s 
appearance in the bright blue gown. Its colour reminded him of 
that blue silk whose musical frow-frou he had heard so often in 
Fitzroy-square. He gave a little guilty look, and began painting 
with less delay than usual. 

Louisa was disappointed. She had expected some praise of her 
new dress; not that it was his habit to pay her compliments, only 
a new dress was to her so great an event that she could hardly sup- 
pose it would pass unnoticed. She placed herself in the accus- 
tomed pose, but her lower lip trembled for a moment, and she looked 
like a child inclined to cry. 

Walter dashed into his work vigorously, but soon flagged ; 
seemed strangely disturbed in temper, and at last flung down his 
brush with a muttered exclamation that might have been anything. 

‘It’s no use,’ he cried impatiently; ‘I can’t paint you in that 
glaring blue thing. The flesh tints are nowhere. I must have a 
dress made immediately—classic drapery, and so on. I can get one 
from a theatrical costumier.’ 

‘ Don’t you like blue ?’ faltered Louisa. 

‘For some complexions. Not for yours. What made you put 
that gown on to-day ?’ 

‘It’s a new one; my father gave it me. I thought you'd like 
it better than that old dingy one I always wear. I haven’t had a 
new one for two years.’ 

A little choking sound followed the confession, and poor Loo’s 
mortification found relief in tears. That beautiful bright blue gar- 
ment which she had toiled to make in the dead hours of the night, 
when there was profoundest silence, save of errant cats, in Voysey- 
street; that garment over whose gores, and side-breadths, and placket- 
hole, and right sleeve and left sleeve, her puzzled brain had perplexed 
itself, was flouted as a ‘ glaring blue thing’ by the one person whose 
approbation she most desired. She had fancied that she would 
appear to him a regenerate creature in that new gown, like a butter- 
fly released from the dull cocoon that had bound it. 

The childish sob, the brimming eyes, touched Walter’s kindly 
heart. He ran across the room to her, comforted her with little 
tender, meaningless words, and drew her towards him with a gentle 
brotherly caress. 

‘My dearest child,’ he said, ‘the dress is all that is charming 
as a dress. Only it kills your complexion. That pale olive skin 
of yours is ruined by blue reflections. Why didn’t you tell me 
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you wanted a new dress? Let me choose it for you. But I'll have 
the Lamia costume made at once. I must paint my drapery from 
the real thing—Greek robes of white cashmere, with the old key 
border in scarlet ; just enough colour to warm the dead white, and 
make a vivid contrast with that inky hair.’ 

She was consoled, but he remained none the less sorry for hav- 
ing wounded her. What a foolish sensitive creature she was, in 
spite of Voysey-street, the grandmother, the second-hand finery! A 
very woman, in no wise unsexed by that sharp ordeal of poverty. 
Until now he had shrunk from offering her anything approaching to 
a gift. Even his books he had only lent her. But on the day after 
this little scene he sent her a parcel of silk, a deep rich purple red, 
the colour of Chambertin. There was lace in the parcel, soft-looking 
Brussels, or Mechlin, which Mrs. Gurner pronounced worth a small 
fortune. It was hardly the most serviceable dress that could have 
been given to a young person in Voysey-street, that wine-dark 
Naples silk, scarcely a dress to fetch beer in, or even wear sitting 
at one’s ease in the little parlour, where all the domestic processes 
necessary to existence went on daily. Certainly not a dress in 
which to wait upon lodgers, or do the ‘cleaning.’ But, having 
wounded her by his unkindness, Mr. Leyburne was only eager to 
atone for his offence, and to his artistic mind the question of utility 
never presented itself. 


‘Dear Miss Gurner,’ he wrote in the brief note which accompa- 
nied the parcel, ‘I venture to send you a dress, which I think will 
suit you better than the blue. Kindly accept it, and wear it, as a 
proof that you have forgiven me my impertinence about the dress of 
your own choosing. I have ordered the Lamia costume, and shall 
be much obliged if you will go to Mercer’s, in Bow-street, and have 
it tried on. I have told them you will call.— Yours always, 

‘Water LEYBURNE.’ 


Mrs. Gurner turned over the contents of the parcel with many a 
moan. 

‘It must have cost ten shillings a yard,’ she said; ‘ and there’s 
fifteen yards, that’s seven pound ten ; and six yards of lace, at fifteen 
shillings to a pound—call it fifteen—four pound ten ; twelve pounds 
for a dress that you can never wear but once in a way on a Sunday 
afternoon ; and then be dressed above your station and draw down 
evil-minded remarks. Twelve pound would have paid a quarter’s 
rent. What a pity he didn’t give you the money!’ 

‘Do you suppose I'd have taken money from him, grandma ?’ 
flashed out Loo, wrapping up her parcel indignantly. ‘ You don’t know 
how to appreciate kindness and generosity. I don’t care if I never 
wear the dress; but I’m proud to think he thought it was fit for 
me, and bought me such a dress as he’d have bought for a lady.’ 
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Jarred felt nothing but satisfaction at sight of the present. 

‘ Bravo!’ said he. ‘ Hold up your head, my girl; there’s money 
bid for you. Who knows what may happen? I should like to have 
a look at that doll-faced Miss in Fitzroy-square, and see if she’s as 
good-looking as our Loo, now that she’s taken to keep her hair 
tidy.’ 

Instead of being grateful for the implied compliment, the girl 
flamed up at this speech of her father’s. 

‘ You’ve no business to say such things,’ she cried ; ‘ you’ve no 
right to talk about the young lady that—that— Mr. Leyburne’s 
going to marry. It’s all very well for him to be kind, and to make 
believe to think me a lady ; and I’m grateful to him for taking so 
much trouble. But do you think I don’t know that it’s all make- 
believe ? do you think I don’t know that I’m like the dirt under his 
feet ?’ 

‘Bless and save us!’ exclaimed Jarred, ‘ what a spitfire! Here, 
give me the tobacco-jar, Loo, and don’t talk like a fool. The best 
horse will win, depend upon it; and it isn’t likely I should back a 
strange stable, when I've got a filly of my own in the race.’ 


CHapter IX. 


‘ But life is sweet, and mortality blind ; 
And youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 
In concealing the day of sorrow ; 
And enough is the present tense of toil— 
For this world is, to all, a stiffish soil ; 
And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 
From the debts not due till to-morrow.’ 


RETURNING spring, the earliest chirp of blackbirds in the squares, 
the carol of a wandering lark that has strayed as far from dewy 
cornfields as St. John’s Wood, a basket of primroses bawled in the 
dusty street, will awaken in most bosoms a sudden yearning for the 
country. London is all very well, be the square Grosvenor or Fitz- 
roy, while we can draw our curtains, and light our gas, and call it 
luxury. London looming through the fog, with street lamps gleam- 
ing redly, has a sort of gloomy picturesqueness, like that under- 
world through which Virgil cicerones Dante ; but London when skies 
are blue, and the hawthorns abloom in Twickenham meadows, be it 
ever so dear to the darlings of fashion, is apt to pall upon that less- 
favoured race which hath no fellowship with the children of Belgravia, 
to whom the crowd in Hyde-park at sundown is ‘but a gallery of 
pictures.’ Thus perhaps arose in Flora Chamney’s breast a new 
desire for fairer scenes than are to be found within the four-mile 
radius. A dinner at Richmond, to which Dr. Ollivant and Mr. Ley- 
burne were both invited, served to sharpen this hunger rather than 
to appease it. 
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‘It’s so nice of you to bring us down here, papa darling,’ she 
said in her fond way, as they saurtered along the walk that leads to 
Thomson’s favourite seat, and Earl Russell’s rustic cottage, while 
the marmitons of the Star and Garter stewed eels and larded sweet- 
breads for their delectation; ‘ but it only makes me long all the 
more for the real country. This path and that landscape are ever 
so beautiful ; but I think I can feel London in the air. My eyes 
are not so sharp as Henry the Eighth’s when he stood on that little 
knoll yonder, and watched for the hoisting of the standard that was 
to tell him poor dear Anne Boleyn’s head was cut off—that’s histo- 
rical fact, isn’t it, Dr. Ollivant? I remember reading it at Miss 
Mayduke’s. But my sense of smell seems to tell me London is 
very near.’ 

‘I should think, if you smelt anything, it would be the dinners 
cooking at the Star and Garter,’ said Dr. Ollivant. 

‘ Come now, papa, when are we to go to the real country ?’ 

‘I suppose that means Brighton or Scarborough,’ said the doctor. 

‘It means nothing of the kind. It means some wild lonely 
place, where papa and I could wander about as we pleased, dressed 
anyhow, and where I should never feel ashamed of that old Panama 
hat papa was so fond of wearing last summer. A place where our 
friends could come to see us if they pleased, and where there would 
be the sea and boats, and where I could sketch from nature all day 
long, if Iliked. There must be ever so many such places at home 
and abroad; abroad would be best, for I do so long to see some 
strange new world, where the common people look like peasants on 

the stage, and where there is a background of blue mountains, and 
vineyards, and broad winding river, such as one sees in a drop-scene. 
Now, dear Dr. Ollivant, please take my part. You know you told 
papa travelling would be good for him.’ 

‘Did I?’ asked the doctor absently. ‘I forget.’ 

‘Do you really? How strange! Why, it was your own sug- 
gestion, one evening in Wimpole-street ; the very first evening we 
ever spent there.’ 

‘I may have said so. But travelling on the Continent is hardly 
the kind of thing I should recommend to your father just now. 
He wants repose.’ The grave professional look travelled slowly to 
the figure beside him. ‘An English watering-place might be bene- 
ficial, if he liked the idea.’ 

‘I like any idea that my little girl likes,’ said Mark Chamney. 
‘If she has set her heart on the Continent, we'll go on the Continent.’ 

‘No, no, papa,’ cried Flora hurriedly, and with a sudden sub- 
dued look in her face, as of one to whose mind some grave sad 
question had newly presented itself; ‘no, we will only go where it 
is best for you. Advise us, Dr. Ollivant. Would it be best to 
stay at home—would the fatigue of a journey hurt papa ?’ 
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‘I believe not. Indeed, I think change of air and scene would 
be good for him.’ 

‘ Then I will go anywhere you please, papa,’ said the girl, more 
fondly than ever, with anxious eyes lifted sadly to her father’s face 
and one little hand clinging to his arm. A pretty picture of purest 
womanhood, and grace more sweet than beauty, yet one that escaped 
the painter’s errant gaze. He was looking across the landscape, 
dreamily, into the dim blue distance beyond the winding river. 

‘ In that case we'll go to Branscomb. It’s the only English water- 
ing-place I know or care about. You must remember Branscomb, 
Ollivant ; the place we used to go to when we were boys.’ 

‘I have a faint recollection of spending a day there once, and of 
universal dreariness.’ 

‘ Dreariness ! with the sea at your feet? Why, man, there is an 
everlasting beauty in that which is independent of all the petty 
prettiness of the land. Set me face to face with the sea, and I 
don’t care what barren rock or parched and sandy waste you give 
me to stand upon. But if Branscomb is rather a dull out-of-the-way 
place, the country round is beautiful. Idoated upon Branscomb when 
I was a boy; perhaps the happiest hours of my life were the long 
sunny days I spent lying on the beach or shying pebbles at the sea- 
gulls.’ 

‘Pray let us go to Branscomb, papa. I shall love to see the 
place you were so fond of,’ cried Flora, brightening with her father’s 
eagerness. He could hardly be so very ill as she had feared just 
now from that strange grave look of the doctor’s, for he spoke as if 
there were still pleasures worth living for—as if the warmth and 
gladness of life were still aglow in his breast. ‘ You'll come to 
see us at Branscomb, won’t you, Mr. Leyburne ?’ she said in a gayer 
tone to the painter. ‘I don’t think you’d be deterred by a long 
journey.’ 

She thought that in those hansom cabs of his, the sound of 
whose swift wheels and banging of whose doors so often startled 
her, he must every week travel the distance between London and 
Edinburgh. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Walter, newly awakened from his 
reverie. ‘* Who’s Branscomb ?’ 

Everything had to be explained to him. He had evidently 
heard nothing of the conversation for the last quarter of an hour. 

‘You must come to see us in Devonshire, and teach me to 
paint the sea. I shall be sketching nearly all day long.’ 

He would be delighted, of course, not that the sea was in his 
line, but he would give her such help as he could, directly he had 
finished a picture he had in hand. 

This was early in May. Mr. Chamney and his daughter had 
not yet been to the Royal Academy. 
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‘I thought your important picture was to be finished and sent 
in last month,’ said Flora. 

‘No. I did think of sending it in this year; but I have been 
lazy. The picture is only half finished. I didn’t want to scamp 
it, you see, and I couldn’t get a model I liked for one of my 
figures.’ 

‘I’m so sorry. I was looking forward to seeing your picture at 
the Exhibition. Then there is nothing of yours, I suppose,’ she 
concluded regretfully. 

‘Yes. I sent a trifle by way of an experiment ; and for a wonder 
it was accepted. Skyed, of course, but it is something to get in.’ 

‘O, please tell me all about it!’ 

‘ There is so little to tell. It is only a single figure. You might 
go through the rooms half a dozen times without noticing it.’ 

‘I couldn’t,’ said Flora naively; ‘I should know your style. 
But do tell me the subject.’ 

‘I call it ‘‘Esmeralda”—vVictor Hugo’s heroine, you know. 
A solitary figure crouching against the dark wall of a medixvalk 
prison. A pale despairing face looking out of dense shadow.’ 

‘It must be grand,’ said Flora, enraptured. 

‘Only to the friendliest eyes. One of the weekly papers said 
my flesh-tints suggested putty, and my shadows were a reminiscence 
of pea-soup.’ 

‘ Wretch !’ cried Flora; ‘envy, of course. Why do they allow 
disappointed painters to turn critics ?” 

‘It isn’t fair, is it? Though, for that matter, I should like 
‘to walk into some of the exhibitors myself.’ 

Everything was decided by and by, after dinner. They dined 
in the old coffee-room of the old Star and Garter, which most of us 
remember so well, and in which so many of us have dined in days 
that are gone and with friends that are dead. They dined in the 
broad bay-window overlooking that fair valley through which Thames 
winds his silver ribbon; now making a gentle bend around the classic 
groves of Ham; now dividing his watery arms to embrace the wil- 
low-wooded islet. In this old window they sat while the twilight 
deepened, planning the Branscomb expedition; Mark Chamney full 
of talk, Flora animated and happy, Dr. Ollivant more cheerful than 
usual, only the painter thoughtful, leaning across his folded arms, 
with those dreamy eyes of his fixed on the fading landscape. Flora 
stole a glance at him now and then, and wondered at his unwonted 
silence. But then, she reasoned, it is in the nature of artists to 
be thoughtful when face to face with nature. Even that familiar 
landscape, which every cockney knows by heart, but which of its 
kind is matchless, might mean inspiration for him. 

‘I think I'll come with you,’ said the doctor, ‘if you’ve no 
objection. I haven’t had a holiday since I came from the Continent, 
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except to run across the Channel to hear a lecture, or see an experi- 
ment now and then in Paris, and you can hardly call that recrea- 
tion. I shouldn’t wonder if I want a little of that complete repose 
I am always recommending to my patients.’ 

‘0, do come, Dr. Ollivant!’ exclaimed Flora, delighted. ‘I 
never thought of asking you, knowing how precious your time is. 
But it would be so nice to feel you were taking care of papa. Not 
that he really needs much care, except mine, I hope,’ with an anx- 
ious half-appealing look, as much as to say, ‘ For pity’s sake, tell 
me that all is well.’ 

‘No, Baby, I couldn’t have a tenderer nurse than you,’ answered 
the father, drawing the slight figure nearer to him in the friendly 
twilight. ‘And so long as I live your care shall make me happy. 
Only remember, darling, the best-made machinery will wear out 
sooner or later, and perhaps some of the strongest may break down 
all at once, like that wonderful one-horse chaise we were reading 
about the other night.’ 

‘Papa, papa !’ with a burst of tears, ‘ how can you speak lightly 
of what would break my heart !’ 

‘ Why, Baby! as if I were an oracle, and knew all the ins and outs 
of destiny. Come, Flo, cheer up, and let us talk about Branscomb. 
I'll telegraph to a house-agent at Long Sutton to-morrow morning, 
and tell him to go over and find us lodgings, or a house, and we'll 
go down the next day. You'll go with us, won’t you, Walter? My 
little girl must have gayer society than two old fogies like Ollivant 
and me.’ 

The doctor laughed, that low but somewhat bitter laugh of his, 
so subdued as hardly to have offended Lord Chesterfield. 

‘ One of the penalties which Science inflicts on her votaries,’ said 
he, ‘to be set down as an old fogy at eight-and-thirty.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ answered Walter, coming suddenly to life 
again, as if out of a mesmeric trance; ‘but I don’t think I could 
leave London at so short a notice, even for the pleasure of accom- 
panying you and Miss Chamney; and I need hardly say what a 
temptation that is. I’ve so much work in hand.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ exclaimed Chamney, ‘as if a young fellow in your 
position need care about work.’ 

‘It’s foolish, perhaps, but I’ve set my heart on making some 
shred of reputation. If you’ll allow me to follow you in a week or 
so, I shall be very glad.’ 

‘ As you please,’ said Mr. Chamney, piqued; and so the maiter 
ended. 

It seemed strange to Flora that there should be any hitch in 
her programme. She had been accustomed to find the painter a 
willing slave, not that she had tried him by any means severely, for 
the ways and works of coquetry were unknown to her simple soul. 
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But until lately he had hung upon her words as if they were of 
supreme importance to him, and had been studiously attentive to 
her slightest wishes. Of late, within the last few weeks at least, 
there had been a change too subtle for her to understand, far too 
indefinite for her to complain of, even in her own thoughts, but just 
sufficient to steal a little of life’s sunshine from that lot which had 
seemed to her so perfect in its full measure of happiness. 

‘I thought I was almost the happiest creature in this world,’ 
she said to herself; ‘ but then I counted him as a part of my happi- 
ness. If we should have been mistaken after all, papa and I, and 
he doesn’t care for me—never did care for me any more than for 
any other girl in whose father’s house he might like to spend his 
evenings !’ 

The mere suggestion was appalling. How foolish she had been 
to think of him as she had thought, to reckon his love in the sum 
total of her happiness! It was her father’s fault, no doubt, or the 
effect of that pleasant easy-going friendship between these two young 
people—drawing-lessons, delicious dabblings with the brightest 
colours Rathbone-place could furnish, duet-singing, voices blending 
in dulcet harmonies, a similarity of tastes that seem to mark them 

. as those twin-born beings parted in some ante-natal phase of exist- 
ence, and only perfect when reunited. She had taken it for granted, 
ever so long ago, that he loved her, and that the shred of reputation 
he talked of with such proud humility was to be a crown of wild olive 
laid at her feet. Yet, chilled by this indescribable change in him, 

- and brought face to face with stern reality, what foundation had she 
_for the fabric of her dream-palace? Those thrilling smiles and looks 

of his, words and whispers that had sunk into her inmost heart, the 
fond clasp of his hand at parting, the lingering talk on the half-lighted 
staircase when he was going away—these might mean nothing after 
all, might only be the small-change current in that society of which 
she knew so little, mere counters, made for show, and worthless as 
withered leaves. 

‘If he doesn’t come to Branscomb I shall know he doesn’t care 
for me,’ thought Flora, as they drove back to London in the clear 
spring night. 

They had not gone far before the painter threw off his thought- 
fulness like a garment, and began to talk with his accustomed 
gaiety. He was, indeed, gayer than usual, with a vivacity that 
bordered on boisterousness ; and Flora’s doubts and fears vanished 
like ‘ snow-flakes in the river.’ 
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THERE has been plenty written, perhaps too much, about ‘ the trans- 
mission of the myth ;’ and the same nursery-tale has been shown to 
exist, in slightly varied forms, among Hindoos and Russians, among 
Circassians and Irish. Ifyou read, for instance, Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Tales of the Deccan, you will recognise our old friend ‘ the sleeping 
beauty in the wood,’ and half a dozen more, tricked out in the 
richer word-painting of the East, but otherwise unaltered. 

All this shows, they say, that the stories were invented before ‘the 
break-up of the Aryan race,’ before our forefathers moved away to 
the West and the Hindoos to the East, and each tribe in its own direc- 
tion, from the central table-land, wherever it was, on which they all 
grew up together. 

So far so good; but how about the non-Aryan races ? Language, 
which is set up as the test of everything, proves (?) them to be wholly 
distinct from us. Of the Chinese, for instance, a French polygenist, 
M. Pouchet—a man who believes in many Adams, or (if you will) in 
many different species of primeval monkey—roundly asserts that if 
there is a language spoken on the planet Neptune, it could not be 
more fundamentally unlike our Indo-European tongues than is the 
speech of the flowery land. And so of Negroes, Malays, and all 
the rest who are summed-up under the general name of non- 
Aryan. This ‘infallible test’ of language proves them to be of a 
distinct origin; while Sanscrit, and ancient Greek, and Lithuanian, 
and Erse, and the speech of old Persia and of modern Oude, are 
in structure so like English and French and German as to be 
reducible under the same general grammar. There are plenty 
of languages, easier and less complicated than the Chinese, which 
go on quite a different system; can’t be brought anyhow under the 
same great principles; seem framed by creatures whose minds had 
a different bias from those of the early Aryans. But yet these 
non-Aryan folk are men—we recognise them as such in a thousand 
ways—‘ images of God’ cut in ebony or yellow wood, or what not ; 
and one remarkable proof of a common nature is that, though the 
languages are hopelessly irreconcilable, the nursery-tales are often 
wonderfully similar. You find in the folk-lore of the non-Aryan 
tribes, who could not possibly have learnt them by tradition, stories 
answering in all essentials to the chief favourites of our childhood. 

How is this? Were the tales invented before Babel, or what- 
ever was the first grand dispersion? Did all mankind start from 
some one central ‘ happy valley’ after all? Or is the similarity due 
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to an underlying likeness of thought and feeling among people so 
outwardly unlike, so that Kaffirs in the south, and Esquimaux in 
the north, and Japanese in the far east, all hit on much the same 
tale whereby to teach children the same lesson of life ? I can’t tell— 
who can? I can, however, give you a few samples of non-Aryan 
tales, and among them, remember, I shall not give merely those for 
which our children’s story-books furnish counterparts. So here goes 
for the Zulu rendering of Jack and the Bean-stalk. 

A girl is stolen by cannibals, who carry her off into the moun- 
tain: Here, as in so many German tales—as also in the Forty 
Thieves—the rock opens when the proper words are said. So the 
Zulu girl shams sleep—for they have not killed her at once, they are 
going to fatten her against a great feast ; and then the stupid canni- 
bals say the mystic words, their ‘ open sesame,’ in her hearing. By 
and by they really fall asleep themselves, and then out she goes, carry- 
ing with her a calabash full of millet. But the cannibals soon awake, 
and come tearing after her; so she drops the calabash, and the stupid 
monsters (all giants and ogres and trolls are stupid, as being the sur- 
viving members of ‘an inferior race,’ I suppose) stop to eat the seed. 
At last, tired with running, she climbs a tree, and in it whom should 
she find but her brother, who had had a warning dream, and so had 
come out to look for her. Well, they climb up and up and up, and 
never seem any nearer the top; but at last the branches open out 
into a broad country, with fat meadows, and full streams, and plenty 
of fine oxen feeding about. So the boy and girl, being very hungry, 
kill an ox; and as, of course, he carries his chark (stick worked with 
_two strings rapidly to and fro on a circular disc of wood) they are 
able to make a fire, and the ox is soon cooking. But the man- 
eaters have eaten their millet, and are prowling about in the forest 
below. They smell the roast meat, and immediately set up a dread- 
ful howling. Then one of them comes to the bottom of the tree 
and sees the boy and girl, who have been amusing themselves while 
their dinner was cooking by cuttihg the hide into thongs and twisting 
it into a stout rope. 

‘ What shall we do ?’ says the boy ; ‘ he’ll climb up the tree and 
catch us.’ 

‘No, he won’t,’ says the girl; ‘he’s far too big a fool for that. 
Leave him to me.’ So she ties the thong-rope firmly to one of the 
trees of skyland, and throwing the other end down, she cries coax- 
ingly: ‘Come up, come up, dear man-eater; we've got such a fine 
fat ox, and you shall have some of it. Lay hold of that rope’s-end, 
and work yourself up.’ So the cannibal begins to climb. ‘Now 
tell us when you're a long way up, so that you can’t see the grass.’ 

‘ That’s now,’ replies he. 

‘Well, you shall go to grass pretty quickly, you beast !’ is the 
answer, as she unties the rope and flings it over the sky-border. 
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Down goes the cannibal, and breaks into little pieces at the 
bottom. His friends come up, and can’t think what has happened 
to him; so they comfort themselves by eating up every bit of him, 
and then move off from what they suppose must be an unlucky place. 

Perhaps you'll say that the idea of skyland, and of some way of 
getting at it, is innate in the human race. So, it would seem, is 
the idea of somebody in the moon. We all know Jack and Jill and 
their pail, transferred bodily to the moon; and the man and his 
bundle of sticks, placed there according to another story. Here is 
the Hottentot version of the matter : 

Once upon a time, the moon sent the hare with a message to 
men to comfort them, and tell them that as she died away and rose 
again, so should they too come to life again after death. But the 
hare was giddy and thoughtless, and spread far and wide over the 
world the wrong message; that it should not be with men as with 
the moon, but that when they died they should never come back to 
earth again. So the hare went back and told what he had done ; 
whereat the moon was so angry, that she caught up an axe and 
aimed a blow, meaning to split his head open; but she.missed her 
aim, and only cut his lip; and that’s the beginning of what we call 
‘hare’s-lip.’ But the hare, maddened by the pain and insult, flew 
at the moon and almost scratched her eyes out; and those dark 
marks that you see on the moon’s face are the marks of the hare’s 
claws. 

In Ceylon, somehow, the hare has got whole into the moon in 
this way: Sakya-mouni—that is, Buddha—was one day wandering, 
half-starved, in the forest, when a good hare met him; a bright- 
minded hare, who could appreciate the holy man’s worth. 

‘Starve not, thou holy man,’ said the hare; ‘ kill and cook and 
eat me; so shalt thou find strength for thy labours.’ 

But Buddha will not eat on such terms; he denies himself, and 
sets the hare on high in the moon’s face, to be a token to men and 
a lesson in piety to aftertime. 

The moon-spots’ story is very differently told in the Samoan 
group: a woman had been beating away all day with a mallet, 
making native cloth; and her child beside her, weary of play and 
sleep, had begun to cry out : 

‘I’m so hungry.’ 

‘I daresay you are, but I’ve nothing for you; so you must just 
wait.’ While she was speaking, up rose the full moon, with that 
temptingly eatable aspect which led Scroggins, in the English tale, 
to fancy she was made of green cheese. ‘ There you are, and a nice 
big bread-fruit you look, I’m sure; and I warrant you taste as well 
as you look, too. So, instead of hanging idly up there in the sky, 
do come down, like a good soul, and let my poor hungry child have 
a slice off you. It’ll only be a wee bit, and you'll never miss it.’ 
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But the moon got in a rage, and did come down, and gobbled 
up woman, child, mallet and all; and there you can see them, 
night after night, in the moon’s belly, when she turns it this way. 

Once more; you have heard of the tale of Endymion and Selene, 
—how the goddess, finding her shepherd would have none of her, 
threw him into a deep sleep on Mount Latmos, and used to come 
at sundown to gaze-upon his beauty. That signifies, say the great 
Max-Miller and Cox, who is his prophet, the rising moon looking 
down on the setting sun. If so, the Esquimaux have turned their 
minds to the same fact to somewhat different purpose. With them, 
as with ‘ our Teutonic forefathers,’ the moon is the lad, the sun the 
girl. And so it fell out, that they were both dancing, with the rest of 
the heavenly host, in a friend’s hut; and it was pretty dark, as it is 
nowadays in an Esquimaux snow-hut. But the sun danced so 
gracefully, and cut such fine capers, that the naughty moon, forget- 
ting she was his sister, fell over head and ears in love with her. So 
he went up and gave her a good shake of the shoulders, which is Es- 
quimaux for squeezing the hand tenderly. ‘ Who is this ?’ thought 
Miss Sun, but it was too dark to catch the features, and perhaps all 
Jupiter’s satellites may have danced by and distracted her attention ; 
so she thrust her hand into the soot of one of the smoky lamps, and 
gave Master Moon a dab on the cheek, saying to herself, ‘ I’ll surely 
know that chap by and by!’ Well, they danced on, in and out, 
and round and round, till lamp-trimming time came and it got 
lighter in the hut; and then of a sudden the two passed close to 
each other, and Miss Sun saw to her horror that it was her own brother. 
' She didn’t wait to hear a word, but rushed off, and he at her heels, 
and all the stars after him—just like ‘Gremes of the Netherby 
clan,’ in Lord Lochinvar’s ballad. But the sun kept first by a 
long way, and got to the world’s end, and jumped off into the sky; 
so did the moon and the rest, but they never caught her; and they 
go on chasing and chasing round and round for ever; and when he 
turns his sooty face to the earth he is so dark that you don’t see 
anything of it. 

Were-wolves—you must have read all about them. The Greeks 
and Romans, ay, and their masters in myth-making, believed in them. 
The very sun-god became a wolf, Lycaon; much as amongst the 
Algonquins he was supposed to take the form of a great white hare. 
Skin-changers (versipelles) the Romans called these were-wolves, hold- 
ing that while they kept their human form the hair grew inwards, but 
that when they wished to become wolves they just turned themselves 
inside out. Of course in the Middle Ages, when exorcists and other 
such chartered torturers flourished, folks now and then got partly 
flayed to find out the ingrowing hair; M. Taine tells of such a case 
at Padua in 1541. And just as witch-hunting made some epileptic 
wretches believe themselves really devil-ridden, so were-wolf hunting 
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made a few monsters turn their diseased appetites to human flesh, in 
the belief that they really were wolf-possessed. The history of Jean 
Grenier, for instance, is almost too horrible ; but there is no doubt 
this half-witted wretch did firmly believe himself to be a wolf. Well, 
you have the same tale among the bushmen. A Hottentot was 
once faring across the Karroo along with a woman and her child, 
when a long way off they saw a herd of wild horses. ‘0O, I’m so 
hungry! If I could but turn myself into a lion, I’d soon get us all 
a meal,’ said the man. The woman said nothing, but sat down and 
began to peel off her skin as if it had been a tight-fitting suit; and 
there she was, a lioness bounding over the plain. She soon brought 
down a horse and lapped its blood; but the man was terribly fright- 
ened, and climbed up a tree, and would not come down till she had 
put on her human skin and got back to her former shape. Then 
they all three had a hearty dinner off wild horse, and went on their 
way rejoicing. Soin North America, it needs no very ‘great medi- 
cine’ to turn into wolf or bear; while among the Malay islands, says 
Mr. Wallace, some men are supposed to change at will into croco- 
diles for the purpose of devouring those they have a grudge against. 

Well, thus you see that not among the different members of the 
great Aryan family only are the germs of many of our best-known 
stories discoverable. They seem to belong to humanity. A lively 
American, Professor Fiske of Harvard University, noticing how 
the ‘ William Tell legend’ (for it is a legend), and that of which the 
Welsh form celebrates the death of Gelert’s faithful hound, and a good 
many others besides, are found everywhere, says : ‘ We must admit, 
then, that these fireside tales have been handed down from parent 
to child for more than a hundred generations; that the primitive 
Aryan cottager, as he took his evening meal of yava and sipped his 
fermented mead, listened with his children to the stories of Boots, 
and Cinderella and the Master Thief, in the days when the squat 
Laplander was still master of Europe, and the dark-skinned Sudra 
was as yet unmolested in the Punjab.’ True; but may we not go 
farther, and say that, finding these tales, or their counterparts, among 
Zulus and Mongols and Malays and Red Indians, we must either 
pronounce them to be ‘ innate ideas,’ or else hold that men had in- - 
vented them in the old, old time when the differences between Aryans 
and non-Aryans had not yet grown up? Sir H. Rawlinson seems 
to prove, from the earliest Assyrian remains, that, ‘in the begin- 
ning,’ Hamite and Shemite and Japhetian were all one—that even 
what afterwards became of the Aryan tongues were then ‘ agglutina- 
tive,’ like the Red-Indian of to-day. Some one, too, has just ‘ proved’ 
that the old Peruvian was a kindred speech to the Sanskrit! No 
wonder, then, that the same stories are current all the world over. 

I shall end with one more story, the connection of which with 
its Indo-European counterpart I shall leave you to discover. Uthla- 
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kanyana is the Zulu ‘ Boots,’ whose wit is always too sharp for the 
man-eaters—dolts who in the Zulu ‘ nursery tales’ (given so pleas- 
ingly by Canon Callaway) answer to the Norse trolls and to our always 
humbuggable giants. Once, on a journey, Uthlakanyana fell in with 
a man-eater. ‘Ho, Mr. Cannibal, shall we fare on together?’ ‘ With 
all my heart.’ So they snared a leopard, and killed and ate some of 
it. By and by the cannibal said: ‘ Here is a pleasant place, and the 
cattle will come to drink, so we shall never want game. Let us 
stop here and build us a hut.’ Before the house was finished some 
cows came down, and they killed two; but the man-eater’s cow was 
lean and the other was fat. Wherefore thought Uthlakanyana, 
‘ This cannibal will want to have my fat cow, and will kill me.’ So 
he said softly, ‘ Let us now thatch our hut; then we can get our 
meal. You see sky; so we shall have wet.’ ‘ You are right, child 
of my sister,’ said the man-eater; ‘ you are a man indeed in saying 
that.’ ‘Do you then go outside; I will go within and push the 
thatching-needle for you in the house.’ The cannibal went up; his 
hair was very, very long (are there not tribes of long-haired non-negro 
cannibals still in the mountains of Western Africa?). Uthlakanyana 
thatched-in the hair, tying it very tightly, taking it by separate 
locks, that it might be fastened firmly to the house. Then the rogue 
went out, and began to eat the fat cow which had been roasting. 
The man-eater cried, ‘What are you doing, child of my sister? Let 
us just finish the house, and then we can eat together.’ ‘ Come 
down, then,’ said the other; ‘ my thatching is finished.’ But the 
_man-eater tried in vain to come down. ‘Child of my sister,’ he 
cried, ‘ how have you managed your thatching?’ ‘See you to that,’ 
was the reply. ‘I have thatched well, and I will not have any 
dispute. I am about to eat in peace, I alone, of my fat cow.’ So 
the cannibal raved and stormed, and called for justice; but the 
Zulu hero calmly went on eating. And by and by there came rain 
and hail and lightning, and Uthlakanyana took all the meat into the 
house, and lit a fire, and the hailstones struck the man-eater that 
he died. So when the storm cleared, Uthlakanyana went out, and 
said, ‘ Uncle, just come down, the sky is clear, and there is no 
-more lightning. Why are you silent?’ But there was none to 
answer; so he ate his cows alone till he had finished them. And 
then he went his way. 

Now, if that does not remind you of some of your own fairy tales, 
why, you must wait till I make another selection from Dr. Bleek 
(Hottentot Fables), and Canon Callaway (I believe the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church has just made him their first missionary bishop), and 
others, to try to convince you of the substantial identity under surface 
unlikeness of the one touch of Nature making the whole world kin. 


H. 8. FAGAN, M.A. 





AUNT LORA’S LONG AGO 


I was visiting Ireland and my great-aunt for the first time. Her 
lovely home, Glenbawn, nestled at the base of one of the Wicklow 
mountains, Sugarloaf. it was the winter of 1867-8, and all our 
neighbours of note had moved into Dublin, driven from the lonely 
hills by the terrors of the Fenian movement, which was the one 
engrossing topic in every mouth and with every class. 

I had come over to Christmas with auntie, as my father had 
been obliged to leave unexpectedly for the West Indies—a hurried 
journey, on which it was inexpedient for me to accompany him; so 
our London home was shut up and I was consigned to the care of 
his Irish aunt, of whom I had often heard, but whom I had never 
seen. She had welcomed me lovingly; we had held a consultation 
on my first arrival at Glenbawn, and had decided on biding at home 
in auntie’s own cosy nest amid her home duties, rather than spend 
an idle winter in unhomelike lodgings in town; so I settled down 
as contentedly as might be to wear away the months which lay be- 
tween me and my father’s home-coming. 

We had pleasant talks in the long evenings when the curtains 
were drawn, the turf-fire heaped up with an oaken log in its ruby 
heart, its ruddy glare striving with the soft steady light of the wax 
candles which burned in old silver branched candlesticks on every 
table and bracket in the pretty quaint drawing-room. Aunt Lora’s 
tiny but stately figure, with its rich black silk and delicate laces, 
the soft silver hair rolled back and almost covered by a cloud of 
lace fastened by large diamond pins and floating far below her waist. 
She was simply lovely, and I used to look up at her from my pet 
lounge on the soft white rug with the passionate admiration of a 
girl for the first realisation of her ideal woman. To me—insignifi- 
cant brown mouse that I was—with all her seventy years she seemed 
perfectly beautiful. 

One night we had talked a long while of the foolish Fenians— 
of the sad, sad story of poor lovely Ireland, with her desolate cabin- 
homes and exiled children; then it was she told some bits of her 
long ago., 

‘I was born,’ auntie said, ‘in the terrible ’98, when the rage 
and hatred which had smouldered for years among the Irish pea- 
santry burst into a flame which enveloped and scathed the whole 
country-side. Centuries of misrule had laid the train; measures of 
repression—necessary, it may be, but certainly severe, nay, cruel— 
applied the spark. The Habeas Corpus was suspended, govern- 
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ment spies lurked on every side; the horses of the poor farmers 
were impressed for baggage transport; the concurrence of seven 
magistrates was sufficient warrant to consign to the Fleet, almost 
without even the form of trial, any number of persons found at un- 
lawful assemblies ; soldiers were billeted without the least pretence 
or regard had to right or justice, and the conduct of the yeomanry 
was in too many instances aggravating beyond measure. I have 
heard the story of those days from my mother—your great-grand- 
mother, darling. My father lodged a whole regiment of yeomanry 
here in this old house, with its outbuildings. Looking back in quiet 
after-years, it seemed to me like a dream too weird and dreary to 
have been more than a dream—the quiet homestead filled with 
armed men, the kindly country sounds silenced; in their stead the 
clash of arms, the angry voices of men ready and eager to meet 
death, so that with it they found revenge; the lurid glare of the rebel 
beacons lighting up the soft summer-night landscape; the ceaseless 
tramp and tumult of a camp; the terrible rumours which floated, it 
seemed, on the very airs of heaven; the news brought in by dis- 
guised scouts of the burning, by the rebels, of Scullabogue Barn, 
crowded with three hundred prisoners, whom they flung back into 
the flames when they did manage to escape through door or win- 
dow; the capture of the mails in different parts of Ireland, the 
burning of the coaches when the bags were secured, the murder of 
the passengers and guards; the wild excesses of Father Murphy in 
the south, whose house and chapel the soldiers had burned down ; 
he had vowed a fearful vengeance, which he began on the dreadful 
' twenty-third of May, by setting fire to the house of every Protestant 
in the little town of Kilcormick and murdering the owners. May 
had its catalogue of horrors; they were to be surpassed by the mas- 
sacres which took place during June in the rebel camp on Vinegar 
Hill, but the horror reached its climax with the murders on Wex- 
ford bridge. I will not dwell on this, dear, but will tell you that 
late one evening towards the end of June a weary blood-stained 
wounded fugitive crept in here with the news. The tale he told 
maddened the soldiers, even the tender heart of my father hard- 
ened against the torturers of some of the best and noblest men in 
Treland, many of them his own loved friends. There was a hurried 
call to arms, a midnight march, from which there was to be no 
home-coming for him and for many beside. He was colonel of the 
regiment, and rode off with set face and gleaming eyes which never 
softened, even as he kissed good-bye to wife and child—my sister 
Meg, your grandmother—I was not born then. Three days—a 
long, hot, breathless agony of suspense for poor mother—did not 
bring him back; with the dawn of the fourth came the heavy tramp 
of armed men; her weary eyes, which had not closed since she. had 
looked her last on her husband, watched a band of rebels march sul- 
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lenly down the hill beside the house, looking neither to left nor right, 
speaking no word, leaving a broad crushed track as they went 
through the dew-hung corn, the rosy dawn-light glinting on their 
pikes stained with dull crimson, on the wide black banner with its 
blood-red cross and motto, ‘‘ Murder without Sin.” They passed 
down the valley and away, and still my mother watched. At last 
there came the well-known uniforms over the winding road, but 
without my father; he had left them three hours before to ride 
across a bog, a short cut to home—it was not possible for the sol- 
diers to cross it ina body. His brother officers had tried to dis- 
suade him; but, laughing at the idea of risk and anxious to relieve 
my mother’s fears, he rode off; never to be seen again in life but by 
his murderers. Weary as they were, a detachment was at once 
sent off to commence a search which lasted till nightfall, when, lying 
naked and disfigured in a deep bog-hole, they found a body. My 
mother’s loving eyes alone recognised in one poor maimed hand that 
of her husband. That night I was born.’ 

‘ But, auntie, knowing all this, how can you love these people, 
live amongst them, help them, as you do—the children of your fa- 
ther’s murderers ?’ 

‘ Lora, the wrongs of centuries had maddened them. My mother 
lived six lonely years after that summer morning when her heart 
was broken. In life and death she targht us the lesson of forgive- 
ness. No, the terrible excesses of ’98 are more easily condoned 
than the horrible cold-blooded murders of later years— cowardly, 
cruel !—the shooting of the defenceless from a hedge-shelter. 

‘ Shall I tell you another story? You have heard of your aunt 
Mabel; from the time of your grandmother’s death she had been my 
child and darling : your father was in Demerara, and we were alone in 
the world but for each other, and we were very happy together. 
She married at eighteen; her husband was an Englishman, a younger 
son, not rich ; he had been in the army for a few years, but sold 
out on his marriage and bought a farm on the other side of the valley. 
My wedding-gift to them was their new home, it was a mere farm- 
house when Will bought it; but during their wedding-tour, which 
lasted for six months, and which they finished by a round of visits 
amongst his people in England, I had the whole house remodelled 
and enlarged, made into a fitting home for my pet. How I enjoyed 
furnishing it, remembering all her pretty whims and fancies ! 

‘It was a bright home-coming. With what pretty glee Mabel 
ran from room to room, delighted with everything I had done for 
her! Then the pretty shy grace with which she took her place as 
mistress. One little happy week passed, to which I shall always 
look back as the last of real happiness in my life. You know, dear, 
I am happy now and content, as an old woman should be whose life 
is warmed by the loving-kindness of every one around her, who has 
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been given the abiding joy, which never grows insipid, of being able 
to brighten other lives with some of the brightness given to her 
own. And then there is the best and dearest joy of all—the know- 
ledge that the loves of long ago are kept safely in God’s own care; 
to be mine again one day—very soon now—when I too reach the 
world where the incompleteness of this will be rounded and per- 
fected. 

‘ But this little week was happy and warm with joy of another 
kind which I have missed ever since. It was Christmas-eve; all 
day my darling had been busy with decorations and preparations 
for the next day, when all the tenants on their new estate were to 
be entertained in the servants’-hall. 

* Well, dear, I remember coming down that afternoon. I had 
been busy writing in my own room; I found the whole house a 
bower of greenery, the last touch given, and May and her husband 
resting before the fire in the hall, whose cedar wainscot sent out 
ruddy gleams and spicy fragrance in acknowledgment of the light. 
and warmth. She smiled up at me from a nest of skins, among 
which she was cosily lounging, resting her bright head against Will’s 
knee, and held up two pretty dusty hands to be exclaimed at. 

‘* We were talking of last Christmas,”’ she said, when I had 
taken the chair Will drew forward for me. ‘* How long ago it seems, 
and how strange that then we did not know each other! Will 
scorching in India, you and I Christmasing at Glenbawn, auntie. 
O, I wish I could give you those eighteen years, Will! It is so 
dreary to think you were not in them.” 

‘* You will give me the next eighteen, and many a year beside ; 
that will content me, little wife. I am sure you were a mischievous 
monkey, and I am thankfal I did not discover you until aunt Lora 
had tamed you.” 

‘You wicked unsentimental boy !” 

‘ And the dusty hands were twisted in a thick brown beard which 
was temptingly near; and so they laughed and chatted, children as 
they were, quite unchecked by my presence, until a servant came 
in with a message for me. It was news of the sudden illness of one 
of the servants here. My first impulse was to come home without 
delay ; but they would not hear of my doing so. It was settled that 
Will should drive over, calling for the doctor as he passed throngh 
the village, and if he did not bring a good report, he promised to 
take me back immediately on his return, if I would consent to wait 
patiently so long. I consented—would that I had not! All might 
have been—but no; there are no might-have-beens with God.’ 

Aunt Lora covered her face for a minute, then she went on 
more steadily. 

‘I remember all—every word and incident of that evening. We 
watched Will drive away into the gray twilight, and then came back 
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to the fireside until the dressing-bell rang, while my pet used every 
loving wile to keep me from dwelling too anxiously on M‘Carthy’s 
illness. We grew anxious, as the evening went on, for my servant; 
Will’s prolonged absence made me fear she was seriously ill. Now 
and then the young wife shivered a little as the fierce blast, which 
now at intervals swept up the valley, with one sudden gust rushed 
by to die away among the higher hills. It was the snow-wind, we 
knew it well, and longed that our traveller were safely home. Ma- 
bel had ordered dinner in her morning-room, from which there was 
a view of the road along which he would return; she thought, too, 
it would be easier to warm and brighten it than the large dining- 
room. We stood for a long while at the window watching the heavy 
woolly clouds rolling and massing themselves in the livid sky: there 
had been a light fall of snow in the morning, enough to whiten the 
trees and grass, but we could distinguish the dark line of the road as 
it wound round into the valley. Again and again the wind swept up 
with its wild angry moan, bending the trees in its course and hid- 
ing them in thick clouds of snow-powder swept from their tossing 
branches : then again the din would hush and a great stillness fall 
on the outside world. We watched till I saw my child was grow- 
ing pale, and I drew her into the warm room, bright with fire and 
candle-light, the pretty rose-coloured room, where the shining silver 
and crystal of the dinner-table looked brighter still in contrast to 
the outer gloom. I pretended to be hungry, that she might be 
forced to give up the watch for a while. We sat down to dinner, 
leaving the warmest seat for Will, and each tried to eat for the sake 
of the other; but at every gust the sweet little face opposite me 
grew whiter, and a dark line began to show beneath the soft eyes ; 
as yet the worst we feared for Will was a struggle with the storm, 
while we sat at home wrapped from cold and all discomfort. 

‘The evening wore on; dinner was removed ; the supper-table 
laid, covered with every dainty the little wife could suggest. She 
hunted up a fur-lined dressing-gown, which he had used when 
stationed in Canada, and hung it before the fire; then she went 
back to her post beside the window, having warmed the hearth and 
spread the table, all for Will—poor Will, who should never more 
enjoy food or warmth in this world. 

‘Lights were placed in every window to guide him through the 
snow, which was now falling blindingly, darkening sight and hushing 
sound. Servants were sent out with spades and lanterns; but unhap- 
pily the butler was old and feeble, and the only other man at our 
disposal was Will’s soldier-servant, an Englishman, quite ignorant 
of the neighbourhood. They returned without having been able to 
get farther than where the road divided at the head of the valley. 

‘As the small hours crept by, the cold grew intense outside the 
circle warmed by the fire. I tried to wrap Mabel in a mantle, but 
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she put away my hand impatiently, and shook herself free from the 
soft folds. 

‘*T will not be warm. Will is cold.” 

‘And she turned to the window once more with a slight shudder, 
while her weary eyes gazed on into the whirling blinding snow-fall. 

‘ At two o’clock I again tried to induce her to lie down, telling 
her what I tried to believe myself, that her husband had stayed 
weatherbound at Glenbawn ; that Brown Colleen, the mare he had 
taken, could find her way home to her stables on the darkest night; 
that—in short, I used every means—coaxing, remonstrance, com- 
mand, all in vain; words she did not seem to hear. When I tried 
to draw her away she pushed me gently from her, and the white 
lips moved, though no sound came from them. 

‘ At three o’clock the wind lulled, the snow-whirl ceased. I was 
holding her burning hand in mine, longing intensely for morning, 
turning with a sick shudder from the pictures which would pass 
before my aching brain of Will sleeping his last sleep beneath the 
drift, when suddenly she snatched away her hand and started up. 

‘* He is coming! I hear him!’’ She flew into the hall, where 
an immense fire was blazing on the hearth. ‘ Throw on the yule 
log!”’ she cried impatiently to the servants who were standing about. 
‘* Don’t I tell you he is coming—he is here !” 

‘I signed to them to obey her, and the great pine trunk which 
had been carted home so merrily only a week ago, which she and 
Will had garlanded a few hours since, was flung on. I asked softly 
. whether they heard anything; but the men shook their heads, and 
indeed the depth of the snow must have hushed any sound. They 
said if their master had waited in shelter at the mountain foot till 
the storm subsided, the horse might make his way beneath the 
shadow of the rocks which overhung the road, and which must have 
kept a comparatively clear track. 

‘Mabel had gone back to her window. Now she rushed in, her 
face quivering and flashing with excitement. 

‘* Auntie, he is here! I see him!” 

‘She began tugging furiously at the fastenings of the great door. 
Stronger hands came to her aid, in an instant it was flung open, 
and before any one could interfere she had rushed out ; we saw the 
white flying figure flit over the snow like a wraith—snow-drift so 
deep and light that it seemed a bird must have sunk into it; we 
saw the dogcart creeping slowly under the cliff at a foot-pace, Will’s 
upright soldierly figure showing dark and clear against the livid 
background ; we saw her reach him and spring up to him; then 
there was a silence. I do not know why we all looked on as at a 
scene in which we had no part, until a cry, low, anguished, exceed- 
ing bitter, laden with terror and heartbreak, cut through the dead 
heavy stillness. I felt hands holding me back; I saw dark figures 
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struggling across the white lawn; then something was carried in 
and laid on the soft furs before the blaze—something, not Will, 
never Will any more. The kind strong hands gave back no answer- 
ing pressure to the cold clasping fingers which clung to them, the 
loving eyes had lost their light ; he lay beside her as he had lain 
not twelve hours ago, on the same spot, in his own hearth-glow ; 
but it was Will no longer. He was dead. 

‘Something crueller and fiercer than the storm had been abroad 
that bitter night. He had been tempted from home to his death ; 
the murderer had reckoned on his loving heart answering to the call 
of sorrow and sickness; the false message as to M‘Carthy’s illness 
had been but a lure to draw the victim to the toils. He had set 
out on his return journey, dropped the doctor at his own door with 
a merry good-night, and driven away to his death; his murderer 
only knew the rest. 

‘His wife’s white dress was covered with crimson stains when 
we raised her from her husband’s body. She did not faint or cry ; 
she even smiled, a faint weary smile. 

‘¢ Will is so cold,” she said. 

‘When we brought her wine, she put it to his dead lips. 

‘¢ Will first—poor Will!” and even while she spoke her head 
fell again on his breast. 

‘All that night she clung to him with a clasp which we could not 
loose without using force, which I could not endure to do. We 
sent for the doctor; he made his toilsome way through the snow 
only to tell us what we knew too well already. 

‘Will was dead, and all night long his wife lay motionless ipon 
his breast ; great fires burned, tables stood covered for the master, 
who was never to feel cold or hunger more. When the chill late 
winter morning broke, Mabel too had entered into the great eternal 
sunshine of God.’ 


The next day aunt Lora took me to the grave where wife and 
husband slept together. The moss, ‘ God’s blessing on the grave,’ 
had crept softly, greenly above them; the scarlet letters at the base 
of the white cross, which told the story of William Forsythe Long and 
Mabel his wife, gleamed redly through the holly wreath which hung 
there, a message of love and remembrance from the living to the dead. 

No trace of the murderer was ever discovered ; it was supposed 
to be one of those all-but-motiveless crimes which have desolated so 
many Irish homes during the last forty years. Mr. Long was an 
Englishman ; he had begun his reign well—was full of schemes to 
benefit his tenantry. His crime was having taken the place of an 
Irish family, who had emigrated when a long career of extravagance 
had made it impossible for them to live at home any longer. 

This was one of the stories aunt Lora told me of her ‘long ago.’ 
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WHEN a power or faculty is abused many find their remedies, not in 
the limitation, but in the abolition, of the power or faculty in question 
— if, indeed, that be possible. 

The ridicule heaped upon doctors by Moliére is well known. 
A candidate for a medical diploma is examined, and, after giving to 
various questions on the treatment of different cases the same uniform 
answer— 

* Clysterium donare, 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare’— 
receives his degree by acclamation. 

In speaking of Moliére’s doctor (Mauvilain), Louis XIV. said one 
day to the great comedian: ‘You have a doctor; what does he do 
for you?’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Moliére, ‘he prescribes remedies for me. 
I don’t take them, and I get well.’ When any section of the public 
is converted to Moliére’s notions of medicine in esse, they become 
sceptical about the science in posse, and refuse any doctor’s aid under 
any circumstances. Others, getting tired of the continual supplies 
of medicine, go in for homeopathy and infinitesimal doses. The 
converts in this case are chiefly women; but then do not women govern 
the world? The wife of the Dean of Marshton prescribes belladonna 
-for her husband’s erysipelas, and plumbum for the painter’s colic. 

In the same town vaccination has once or twice been unskilfully 
or unsuccessfully performed, and then all are converted to anti-vacci- 
uation. I know country districts where conscientious and able men 
find the greatest difficulty in performing their medical duties amongst 
the poor, who place their faith in herbalists, homcopaths, bone-set- 
ters, anti-vaccinators, and anti-sanitarians, and have been converted 
chiefly by the clergy, who are frequently the greatest enemies to 
medical science. 

If we turn to law, we find that some people believe in the state- 
ment of Léandre, who says (in Racine’s play of Les Plaideurs) : 
‘ Voila votre portier et votre secretaire ; vous en ferez, je crois, d’ex- 
cellents avocats: ils sont fort ignorants ;’ and become their own ad- 
vocates, invariably justifying the force of the old proverb, that a man 
under such circumstances has a fool for his client. 

The people, however, do not stand alone in extreme reactions. 
Did not Plato banish poetry and the drama from his ideal republic, 
because poets and dramatists were not always orthodox in their sen- 
timents ? Wordsworth also says: 

‘ Poets, vain men in their mood, 
Travel with the multitude.’ 
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Yet Plato’s philosophical jewels owe much of their beauty and their 
currency to their extremely poetical and dramatical setting. Plato’s 
conduct in this matter resembles Mr. Lowe’s. The latter owes 
much of his force and power in speaking to his classical training ; 
still he has declared himself the foremost champion against such 
training. 

It seems strange that any one should have to write an ‘ Apologie 
for Poetrie :’ yet Sir Philip Sydney says: 

_ *T have just cause to make a pittiful defence of poore poetrie, 
which, from almost the highest estimation of learning, is fallen to be 
the laughing-stocke of children.’ Then he forcibly adds, ‘ Truly to 
all them that professing learning inveigh against poetrie, may justly 
be objected that they goe very neer to ungratefulness, to seek to de- 
face that, which, in the noblest languages and nations that are knowne, 
hath been the first light-giver to ignorance, and first nurse, whose 
milk by little and little enabled them to feed afterwards of tougher 
knowledges; and will they now play the hedgehog, that, being re- 
ceived into the den, doth drawe out the host ? or rather the vipers 
that with their birth kill their parents?’ Against many root.and 
branch reformers, the accusation of ingratitude may be fairly brought. 

We need scarcely work out this thought as applied fo Politics, 
for in these days is not every one a politician? If philosophy has 
been brought from heaven to earth, political science may be said to 
have descended to the kitchen and the taproom. 

In these latter days we are even told that Christianity must soon 
be abolished, and retreat before the superior sciences of sociology and 
biology. As the child, we are told, submits to the pang of separa- 
tion from its parents, even so must the infancy of the world submit 
to give up its divine origin, part with its picture and story books, and, 
renouncing the milk for babes, feed on the strong meat to be pro- 
vided for men of the nineteenth century. The reformers reverse 
Wordsworth’s lines— 

* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ 


And tell us that, having progressed from a brutish and barbarous 
state, we have our golden age to come. 

Christianity must go: yet Mr. Lecky (by no means a partisan 
of the Christian religion) says in his History of European Morals: 

‘It is the peculiarity of the Christian types, that while they have 
fascinated the imagination, they have also purified the heart... . 
More than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic teaching, 
they transform and subdue his character, till he learns to realise the 
sanctity of weakness and suffering, the supreme majesty of compas- 
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sion and gentleness. The high conception that has been formed of 
the sanctity of human life, the protection of infancy, the elevation 
and final emancipation of the slave classes, the suppression of bar- 
barous games, the creation of a vast and multifarious organisation of 
charity, and the education of the imagination by the Christian type, 
constitute together a movement of philanthropy which has never 
- been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world.’ 

If after this we are to make a new God and a new religion, do 
not at all events let us adopt the new God and the new religion of 
Auguste Comte, with reference to whom (I think) it has been wittily 

‘said, ‘ There is no God, and Comte is his prophet.’ 

If we take metaphysics, we are told on the one hand that the 
Deity is pure being (whatever that may mean); on the other, that 
pure being is pure nothing. 

Some moralists tell us that our motive to action is self-interest, 
others sympathy. While one section of psychologists declares that 
all our notions depend on experience, another as emphatically asserts 
that we have some notions not only transcending, but antecedent to 
and independent of all experience. 

In some of these matters the celebrated eclecticism of M. Victor 
Cousin was severely criticised by Sir William Hamilton, who seems 
to say, in so many words, that eclecticism is no philosophy at all. 
This statement may be true, but it is self-evident that an exclusively 
one-sided system will leave many problems partially or completely 
unsolved. ‘ Why philosophise at all?’ some one will say. Because 
we cannot help it. We are ina circle. We cannot prove the ab- 
surdity of philosophy without philosophising: then we stultify our- 
selves and the validity of our reasoning. Philosophy cannot be alto- 
gether useless, if it succeed in showing us that our highest knowledge 
is a learned ignorance. 

If we turn to topics of interest at the present moment, we find 
extreme reactions in the discussions raised with reference to the 
teaching, the government, and the discipline of our schools. 

The subjects taught in the old grammar and elementary schools 
were tolerably fixed and uniform. Now they are so unsettled and 
so multiform as to run counter to the sound maxim Non multa sed 
multum legendum. 

The mode of teaching is altered. The old custom of perpetual 
drill and constant repetition is to be superseded by easy and pleasant 
methods, which, however, frequently cut or conceal the real difficul- 
ties of the subject. Parents soon will believe that their children 
can run before they can walk, or that a child may learn to walk 
without mechanical aid, and without any failures in its first attempts. 
Sir John Coleridge expressed a general truth when he said that the 
mechanical faculty of memory is far less exercised than formerly. 

Crude facts are, of course, useless per se ; but reasoning must be 
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based on facts, or else dwindle down to superficiality and flippancy 
—not very scarce or valuable commodities in these days. 

The old school discipline is fast vanishing. Is corporal punish- 
ment to be prohibited? Ifarguments from Nature are not worthless, 
we see that Nature often inflicts extreme physical punishment on 
those who (sometimes unwittingly) break her laws. 

Is corporal punishment inflicted on boys at school to cease, while 
its efficacy on garotters and wife-beaters is not doubted? The race 
of boys and the race of niggers are (as it seems) to be the pet 
animals of this generation. ; 

The question is not new. Sir Roger Ascham says he ‘ dined 
upon the 10 day of December, in the year 15638, in Sir William 
Cicell’s chamber, hir Highnesse Principalle Secretarie. Not long 
after our sitting doune: ‘‘I have strange news brought me,” sayth 
M. Secretarie, ‘‘ this morning, that diverse scholers of Eaton be 
runne awaie from the schole for fear of beating.’’’ Thereupon a dis- 
cussion arose on beating. ‘M. Haddon said that the best schole- 
master of our days was the greatest beater, and named the person.’ 

Ascham interposed with the remark that ‘wise men do thinke 
that that came to pass rather by the great towardness of the scholer 
than by the great beating of the master.’ 

Ascham, however, though he advocated ‘ jentleness in teaching,’ 
did not hesitate to say that he would ‘ have everie vice severelie cor- 
rected.’ Perhaps his distinction is a proper one, though it is just 
possible that a boy may refer a vice to his constitution and temper- 
ament with as much justice as he can idleness and inattention, which 
many do not seem to consider as vices. 

Then what about the external government of schools? That 
seems to depend on a warden, a secretary, a council, trustees, assist- 
ant-masters, parents, pupils, and the public. Any one of these can_ 
create a party strong enough to turn a large institution topsy-turvy, 
and to undermine the autocracy of the head-master. 

Reform was certainly wanted in our large endowed schools, but 
we may be travelling too fast for safety. ‘ Too swift arrives as tardy 
as too slow.’ After all, however, reactions are useful; and if truth 
lies between extremes, no great results can be promoted by silencing 
the advocates of extreme views. The most extravagant error has 
usually some admixture of truth, and the whole truth is generally the 
light kindled by the friction of extremes. 

I suppose few men would now maintain the old doctrine of innate 
ideas, or of inspiration, in its entirety; and few would deny that 
Rationalism and Scepticism (however much they may have run riot) 
have served as a wholesome check upon superstition and the lauda- 
tor temporis acti. 

‘We know that what in one age has been called the spirit of re- 
bellious reason, has in another been allowed by all good men to have 
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been nothing but a sound judgment exempt from superstition.’ Of 
course there is a wrong as well as a right attitude of doubt. ‘The 
doubt of the former is a doubt of darkness, which never issues to the 
’ light, but leads us always farther from it: the latter is a doubt which 
is born of the light, and which aids in a certain sort to produce light 
in its turn.’ 

In politics the party of reform has been a beneficial reaction 
against the party of stability, and after the collision of the two rival 
schools most people are beginning to realise that ‘ cold obstruction’s 
apathy’ does not necessarily imply stability, and that revolution is 
not identical with reform. 

It has hitherto been too fashionable to suppose that the cause of 
a phenomenon in mental, moral, or political science is simple, not 
complex ; hence we have seen men dividing themselves into hostile 
factions, without recognising what a world of wisdom is concealed in 
the principle, ‘ab hoste doceri.’ Truly has it been said: 


‘Les hommes la plupart sont étrangement faits : 
Dans la juste nature on ne les voit jamais: 
La raison a pour eux des bornes trop petites: 
En chaque caractére ils passent ses limites, 
Et la plus noble chose, ils la gétent souvent 
Par la vouloir outrer et pousser trop avant,’ 


If there is danger in disturbing settled convictions, there is profit 
also. We are moved to examine the grounds of our convictions, 
and our systems founded upon them; and if we happen to hold the 
truth merely as a result of prejudice, custom, or authority, then (in 
the words of the late J. S. Mill) ‘ this is not knowing the truth.’ 

A passive hereditary creed, in many cases, ‘ remains, as it were, 
outside the mind, incrusting it and petrifying it against all other in- 
fluences addressed to the higher parts of our nature; manifesting its 
power by not suffering any fresh living conviction to get in, but 
itself doing nothing for the mind or heart, except standing sentinel 
over them to keep them vacant.’ A truth may be ever so well es- 
tablished, but even then nothing is lost by hearing it argued pro and 
con, for (to quote the same philosopher once more) ‘the fatal ten- 
dency of mankind to leave off thinking about a thing when it is no 
longer doubtful is the cause of half their errors.’ 

Truth is the daughter of Time, and if all our old and cherished 
notions are to be disintegrated, may our reformers be justified in their 
boast— 

“Of old things all are ever old ; 
Of good things none are good enough : 
We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of better stuff.’ 
_ J..N. WILLAN, M.A. 
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‘I may write to you, Alice, mayn’t I ?’ 

Alice shook her head. ‘ Better not,’ she said; ‘ much better 
not.’ Still the denial was faint. 

‘But I shall write,’ said the young man warmly ; ‘it is all the 
comfort I have. I don’t ask you to write to me, but I will write 
to you, and—’ 

‘ He would be angry,’ said Alice, shaking her head; ‘ no, you 
really mustn’t.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the sailor, with a warm sunny smile; ‘to your 
sister then—all right. I know you'll go and ask her for a letter 
sometimes. Good-bye, darling—one kiss.’ 

The kiss was given hurriedly and surreptitiously, and the sailor 
sprang from the landing-stage into a boat that was waiting along- 
side, and presently the oars were flashing in the sunshine as she 
made rapidly for a barque lying in the stream. Alice stood and 
watched the receding boat, watched it till it reached the ship and was 
hauled up on the davits. Presently the cheery song of the sailors 
was heard over the water, the clink of the windlass, as they hauled 
the anchor home. Then she shook out her sails and departed. A 
shore-boat, however, had put off from the ship at the very last 
moment, and came slowly against the tide towards the land. It 
reached the landing-stage, and a wizened elderly man landed and 
came up the stairs. 

‘Well, Alice,’ he said, ‘ well, you’ve waited a long time for 
your Dicky—good girl, good girl! Now, my birdie, we'll go home 
to our little cage.’ 

Alice sighed and put her hand in his arm, and they went off, he 
with a springy shambling gait, meant to be sprightly and juvenile ; 
she with a slow lifeless step that yet kept pace with him. 

Richard Toft the shipowner, who had just landed, was seventy 
years old or more, and he had married Alice Graham, who was 
only nineteen. But then Toft was the richest man in the port of 
Melford Regis, and everybody said she had done well for herself. 
There had been some silly love-passages between her and William 
Black, the son of Widow Black of Woodbine-cottage, but he was 
only a mate in one of Richard’s ships, and could never have made a 
home for her, to say nothing of the misery of marrying a sailor, and 
being a widow, as it were, for four years out of five. Now it wasn’t 
in the course of nature that Dicky Toft should live for ever; and 
then, if she played her cards well, what a happy woman she might 
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be! She would have to play her cards, mind you, for she was a 
poor girl when she married, and Dicky had kept all his money at 
his own disposal ; but then what fool like an old fool ? and a pretty 
girl, like Alice, ought to be able to wind him round her little finger. 

Certainly Mr. Toft was wonderfully proud of his wife, and with 
good cause, for she was one of the prettiest girls in Melford. To 
be sure, after her marriage she seemed to fade a little, whilst Dicky 
seemed to grow young and green again, and responded to all the 
raillery of which he was the subject, as archly and wickedly as any 
grizzled old monkey on a perch. 

Nothing was too good for Alice in Mr. Toft’s opinion. He 
bought her shawls from the Indies, beautiful muslins and silks 
that would stand on end; he gave her jewels too, and decked her 
out with chains and trinkets and earrings, till she grew ashamed 
of her splendour. 

By and bye, Willie Black came home from a long voyage, and 
one of the first to welcome him and invite him to his house was 
Mr. Toft the shipowner. He had heard all about this little love 
affair, but he had such confidence in his wife—she was such a jewel, 
so devoted to him—he was anxious that his rival should see how 
completely she had forgotten. 

‘ You brought him yourself,’ said Alice in her own heart, look- 
ing rather hardly at her husband, as he toiled up the steep hill that 
led to their house, panting and shaking, but refusing to acknowledge 
that he was tired. ‘I had schooled myself to be content, and with 
your own hand you shattered all my good resolves.’ 

‘Let us stay here for a moment,’ said Mr. Toft, ‘and admire 
this pleasant view. O, I’m not tired—no, no—not at all; but see 
the ship standing out to sea. She’s a capital sailer, eh ? ah, yes.’ 

Her sails were spread out far in the distance, rosy with the 
beams of the setting sun, but a chilly mist was creeping up, and 
presently the glow vanished and the white sails were blotted out, 
disappearing in the great vague world of mist and sea and shadow. 

‘ Why, what’s the matter, Alice ?’ said Mr. Toft, turning sharply 
round. ‘Tears! Ah, well, yes, yes, we know—a little hysterical, 
eh? Don’t excite yourself, dearest. My dear poppets, we will walk 
home very quietly and then we will have tea in our little nest.’ 

She followed her lord and master slowly up the hill to their home 
on Look-out-hill: it was a pleasant little villa with a fine garden. 

Things went on quietly enough at Look-out-villa for another 
couple ofyears. Mrs. Toft had not been blessed by children, as Richard 
had hoped, and the old man was a good deal crest-fallen thereat ; 
still he lived in hope, and seemed fonder than ever of his young 
wife. By and bye the rumour went about that he had sent for 
Lawyer Emlyn to make his will—he had always been very stubborn 
against making wills ; and presently, when Mrs. Emlyn toiled up 
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Look-out-hill to visit Mrs. Toft—the Emlyns had never visited 
before at that house—and sometime after invited her to spend a 
quiet evening in the High-street, everybody shrewdly surmised how 
the will was made, and judged that the property disposed of was not 
inconsiderable. 

Meantime the Peruvia, the good ship that had sailed away that 
fine summer’s evening, had been heard of more than once. She 
had not been spoken, however, later than the last October, when 
she had left Kurachee with the north-east monsoon for the Red Sea, 
intending to come home by Suez and the Mediterranean. Any day 
she might return, any day might witness William Black striding up 
Look-out-hill; any one of the white-winged ships that dotted the 
horizon might be the one ship that heart-sore Alice was secretly 
longing to see. He had been very good ; he had not written to her 
sister—she had forbidden him to do so, and he had obeyed her ; 
and yet if he knew how she longed to hear he was safe—after all, it 
was better not. 

Mr. Toft was breaking a little, people said. He was no longer 
as active as he had been only a short year since. He rarely came 
down into the town now, and when he did it was pitiable to see 
him toiling back up the hill, making believe that the ascent was 
not painful to him. He had been used to come each morning to 
the reading-room ; but now he had given that up, and had the 
Times sent up to him on the next day after publication. 

One summer evening—her husband had been poorly all day, and 
Alice had been constantly occupied in attending to him, but now he 
had gone off to sleep—she put on her things and went down into the 
town to make a few purchases, intending to spend half-an-hour with 
Mrs. Emlyn, to enjoy a gossip with that lively conversible lady. 

Down the hill she went, the cool sea-breeze fanning her parched 
cheeks. The evening was divine, and the sea was stretched before 
her in long golden swathes, the murmur of it sounding gently in 
her ears. Ships were stirring; some outward-bound were heaving 
at their anchors, and the well-remembered sailor’s song came softly 
over the waters; some homeward-bound were making for their 
anchoring-grounds with full-bellied sails. She strained her eyes, 
and fancied that now this and now that might be the long-expected 
Peruvia. But no, there would be no doubt then ; her heart would 
tell her at once, ‘ That is William’s ship !’ 

The sun was getting low, and she hastened quickly down the 
hill. She met sundry townspeople she knew by sight, and nodded 
to them a good-natured greeting ; they turned and looked at her, 
and watched her down the hill. ‘ How rude people are getting !’ 
she thought. ‘ There was a time when these would all have touched 
their hats to the wife of the shipowner.’ 

At each shop she visited she noticed something strange about 
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the people. Mr. Meagre, the draper, came out of his little box and 
stared at her, and Mrs. Meagre’s stony visage appeared over the 
glass door, sternly regarding her. It was the same at the other 
shops, everybody looked queer. 

‘Imagination,’ she told herself. ‘I feel altogether strange, 
and I find my own feelings reflected in other people’s faces. Here 
comes Mrs. Emlyn.’ 

Mrs. Emlyn came up to her and looked at her with vacant 
unrecognising gaze. 

‘Mrs. Emlyn,’ she cried, ‘ how fortunate I am to meet you!’ 

The lady gathered together her skirts and passed coldly on. 

‘O, what have I done—what is the matter?’ cried Alice. She 
felt faint and giddy; something dreadful had happened. The air 
grew heavy and thick ; all the houses in the red, quaint High-street 
seemed to blink at her; the sky was brassy and dull above her. She 
was as ifin a dream, when the last trumpet seems to sound, and the 
universe quakes around. But it was nothing; it could be nothing ; 
Mrs. Emlyn was often queer. 

But she turned round and made her way home. Her husband 
was awake and crying for her like a sick child. She could do nothing 
to-night, but in the morning she would go down into the town and 
get to the bottom of this mystery, if it were a mystery, and not all 
a delusion. 

Next morning Mr. Toft was better—much better; cheerful and 
chirrupy. He had his breakfast in bed, however, and Alice took it 
up to him. He was quite affectionate over his toast, and loving over 
his egg; and by noon he was down-stairs in the sitting-room grum- 
bling that the Times hadn’t come. 

‘It is here now, Richard,’ said his wife, bringing him the great 
broadsheet. She left him to his paper and went on her way about 
household matters. By and by she heard a strange sound in the 
parlour, as if somebody had fallen. She ran into the room; Mr. 
Toft was on the floor in a heap against his easy-chair. He had fallen 
in a fit; the paper was scrunched up in his hand. 

A strange pang shot through her. Grief, remorse, expectation, 
a flash of hope that would not be repressed. In a moment she was 
herself again. She laid him gently along the floor, rang the bell 
violently for assistance, undid his necktie and the front of his shirt, 
chafed his temples and hands. Servants came, and she sent off for 
the doctor. She moistened his lips with brandy. He revived. 

Strangely he shrank away from her—would not suffer her to 
touch him ; the gardener had come in to help, and, with his assist- 
ance, the old man made his way to his bedroom. 

Alice was wounded and amazed ; but she had heard of sick people 
suddenly taking fancies against those whom they loved the best. 
She went to the door to sce if the doctor were coming. Mr. Emlyn, 
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the lawyer, was walking quickly up the hill, a newspaper under his 
arm. He looked sternly at her as he approached. 

‘I must see Mr. Toft,’ he said, as he reached the door. 

‘You cannot see him; he is very ill,’ said Alice. 

The window of Mr. Toft’s room was open, and he must have 
heard Mr. Emlyn’s voice. 

‘Show Mr. Emlyn up,’ he cried, in harsh shrieking tones. 
‘Come here, sir—eome here !’ 

Mr. Emlyn pushed his way in, and up the staircase ; Alice was 
too frightened to forbid him. The gardener presently came in for 
pens and ink, took them up to his master, and then waited at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

‘You had better go to your work again, Thomas,’ said Alice ; 
‘ we can manage without you now.’ 

‘ Master said I was to stay here.’ 

She said nothing more, but went into the sitting-room, and 
waited and watched in dull bewildered expectation. Then she heard 
Mr. Emlyn’s voice : 

‘Thomas, come up, and bring one of your fellow-servants.’ 

There was a trampling up-stairs and then down; after that Mr. 
Emlyn came out ofher husband’s room; he left the house forthwith 
without speaking to Alice. Then the doctor came ; he too was shown 
up-stairs. By and by he came down and into the room where Alice 
was. He took her kindly by the hand. 

‘My dear Mrs. Toft, prepare yourself for bad news.’ 

‘Is he very ill?’ gasped Alice. 

‘ Yes, very ill; nay, he is dead.’ 

After that the days passed like a dream till the day of the funeral. 
She wished to follow him to the grave—for he had been very good to 
her, she thought ; and now that. he was gone her mind misgave her 
that she had been faithless to him, not in deed, but in heart—but 
this was forbidden by those who had the management of affairs. 

A relation of Mr. Toft had turned up, a nephew, a lanky raw- 
boned youth, with a long neck and a tuft of red hair on his chin; 
and this Ephraim Toft was the chiefmourner. Mr. Emlyn also was 
at the funeral; and when they returned they went into the parlour and 
drank wine, and afterwards sent for Mrs. Toft to hear the will read. 

He was a solemn courteous man, this Emlyn, with a full 
resounding voice, and he read out the terms of the will distinctly 
and sonorously. It was difficult to repress a feeling of elation as he 
rolled over the list of Mr. Toft’s possessions, and ended with the 
clause that left his wife sole legatee and executrix. How, through the 
gloom of this day, bright vistas of the future gleamed and shone ! 

‘Ahem! there is a codicil,’ said Mr. Emlyn; and bit by bit 
the codicil undid all that the will had done. The lanky nephew 
uncoiled himself and glowered and blinked with amazement and de- 
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light. There was but one bequest to Alice—a copy of the Times 
of — June, of the day previous to the old man’s death. 

They left her to herself for a while, and she tried to grasp what 
all this meant. The lawyer had politely handed to the widow her 
legacy, the copy of the Times. What could it mean ? 

Ah, yes, it was dreadful, this poverty, after wealth had seemed 
within her grasp; but still there was youth and hope ;,and William 
—yes, she might think of him now fully and freely. She carried no 
burden of gratitude, she was bound to no respectful memory of the 
dead ; she was free now, and perhaps William was close at hand. 
Well, she would read this Times. 

Presently she clasped her hands to her forehead, and, with 
strained and horror-struck eyes, read this paragraph : 


‘ DeERELIcT at SEA.—A pathetic incident is narrated by the master 
of the steamship Suez, just arrived at Liverpool. It appears that in 
the Indian Ocean she met with a dismasted vessel apparently aban- 
doned by the crew. A boat was sent to board her, when the fol- 
lowing sight met the eyes of the officer. The main and upper decks 
had been swept clean by the sea, the bulwarks were carried away 
and every vestige of spars and rigging. No living being was found 
on board, but in the captain’s cabin was the body of a young man 
with golden hair and beard, much decomposed. A letter was lying 
on the table, which was brought away by the boat’s crew, and we are 
requested to give it in full, as it may lead to the identification of the 
ship: ‘‘ Dearest Alice, —How often have I thought of our last parting, 
and longed once more to clasp you in my arms! Love like oursis 
never to be parted, let the sulky old centenarian do as he please. I 
write to you at your sister’s, as you desired me, No. 19 Bold-street, 
Melford Regis. How well I remember the happy hours we have 
spent there! I am in command ofthe ship now.” The rest of the 
letter is illegible, except the words, ‘‘ Come to me, your loving 
William Black.”” The bcdy was sunk in the sea, the vessel left to 
its fate, and the steamer continued her course.’ 


That night, as the sun was setting, lighting up with golden 
flames the broad estuary of Melford, the tide was at its full, and 
white-winged ships were floating in upon its bosom, a young girl 
appeared on the farthest extremity of the landing-stage, and pois- 
ing herself for a moment, and taking a last long look at all the 
beautiful scene around, cast herself into the waters, which closed 
around her with a sullen ripple. Once and once again a white arm 
was seen at the surface ; boats put out, and men with ropes shouted 
and gesticulated from the shore ; but it was of no use; the sea claimed 
its own, and still hoards in its hidden treasury the bones of William 
and Alice. 5 - 
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THE NOTCH IN THE BLADE 






‘Wauicn is the sword, grandfather, 
You fought with in the wars 
So long ago—that time, you know, 
You got your hurts and scars ?’ 








‘ The sword is an evil thing, sweetheart ; 
It fits not with mine age, 
Nor with wither’d palms, that alone for alms 
With heaven a strife should wage.’ 








‘ Why, this is the one, grandfather— 
Now tell me, is it not ?’ 

‘ Av, ’twas my sword, but, like its lord, 
How rusted it hath got!’ 








‘ How heavy it is, grandfather ! 
I scarce can hold it so.’ 
3 ‘Why, no, my boy, it is not a toy; 
ap It used to be lighter though.’ 


‘ See on the edge, grandfather, 
What a great notch is here!’ 

‘ Better there instead of upon my head ; 
But it cost the giver dear.’ 










‘Tell us how it was, grandfather, 

ia fr And who did strike the blow.’ 

‘Well, you’ll-never cease, and I'll get no peace, 
Without the tale, I know. 








The Roundheads came one evening 
Upon us unaware ; 

Disarm’d us round, and each one bound 
Quite helpless in his chair. 








And they sat and ate our supper, 
And drank my choicest wine; 

And gorged and swill’d, till their hides they fill’d, 
Like a loathsome herd of swine. 


They’d got them for their leader 
A preacher cobbler—knave 
That it had happ’d in jail I’d clapp’d, 
Because my deer he drave. 
’ Turrp Serrss, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. 
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And he call’d up all my servants, 
From the steward to the page, 

And psalms were screech’d, and at me he preach’d 
Till I nearly burst with rage. 


He call’d me a son of Belial, 
He rebuked my pride and sin, 

At my table-head; then off to bed 
They march’d us, and lock’d us in. 


But they knew not the secret passage ; 
And I managed to slip away, 

And gather’d my friends from the county’s ends 
By the breaking of the day. 


We fought them out on the terrace : 
I singled the cobbler out ; 

He made pretence to be cunning of fence, 
A swordsman keen and stout. 


But ere he could recover— 
This notch my sword he gave— 

I ran him through, and paid him his due, 
The canting, crop-ear’d knave. 


Why, there, I’ve got quite out of breath— 


You rogue, to stir me thus !— 
From battle, murder, and sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us !’ 


ALBERT KING. 
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THE GREAT CUBAN DIFFICULTY 


An Essay ending in Smoke 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Ir seems to me but yesterday—so rapidly do the years pass when 
we are the slaves of Business, and are forced to follow a daily oc- 
cupation—yet it was in reality ten years ago—even in December 
1863—that I chanced to be kicking my heels in an antechamber 
of the Department of State at Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, waiting for an interview with Mr. William H. Seward, the 
then Premier of President Lincoln, and to whom I had brought 
a letter of introduction from Mr. Adams, the American Minister in 
London. Mr. Seward is dead, and the details of my interview with 
that really remarkable man are neither here nor there: although I 
may just hint that he warned me, in the friendliest manner, that, 
whatever might be the side I took in American politics, and what- 
ever might be the view I adopted of American society, I should 
certainly be very virulently abused by the American press. I hap- 
pened to take the wrong side politically: of that fact I am by this 
time tolerably well convinced; and my Transatlantic friends were 
tolerably unanimous as to my being wrong in a social point of view: 
although of that fact I am not myself quite so thoroughly per- 
suaded. At all events, I managed to offend everybody and to please 
nobody—a happy conjuncture of misfortune which reminds me of 
the story of the Boston philanthropist, who, shortly before the Civil 
War broke out, had the temerity to go down South, lecturing against 
the abominations of slavery. The Southerners caught him; and, as 
a natural consequence of his capture, he was, after a little prelimi- 
nary cowhiding and railriding, tarred and cottoned; the soft and 
downy substance growing in the pod of the cotton plant being in 
the sunny South the substitute for ‘ the penal plumes’—as Sydney 
Smith in humorous. euphuism called the feathers which, in combi- 
nation with a coating of pitch, make up the ignominious livery of 
an offender whom the Americans delight to dishonour. Duly tarred 
and cottoned was the Boston philanthropist ; and then he was tied 
to a post in the sun, with the benevolent intent, on the part of his 
Southern friends, of the flies getting at him and tickling him. In 
his great anguish there came up to him a woolly-headed nigger, a 
slave and a bondservant to some gentleman thereabouts. Did this 
Ethiop tender to him, to slake his raging thirst withal, a gourd full 
of diluted Bourbon, thus improving on the charity extended by 
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Esmeralda to Quasimodo, when that luckless hunchback was in the 
pillory? Did he say to him, ‘ Martyr to Liberty’s sacred cause! 
interesting but unfortunate missionary from Massachusett’s elegant 
State! doubt not, O tarred-and-cottoned Confessor, but that one 
dark-skinned thrall from Afric’s burning clime mourns for thy suffer- 
ings, and will avenge thy wrongs’? Did he do anything in this line? 
Not a bit of it. Will you believe it? This most ungrateful nigger 
doubled his fist; smote the philanthropist on the nose; expecto- 
rated disdainfully, and thus bespoke him, ‘Dam’ Bobolitionist !’ 
After this, try to do good to your fellow-creatures, and tell me 
how you like it. 

They don’t make you kick your heels for any lengthened period 
in the antechambers of American Cabinet Ministers, and I was soon 
‘through’ with my interview with Mr. Seward ; but I had been long 
enough in the waiting-room to study with some attention a map of 
very large dimensions, varnished and mounted on a roller, hanging 
on the wall. It was that of an island, very mountainous, and with 
its coasts abundantly indented with bays and créeks. It had been 
engraved by some Spanish cartographer—at least so I conjectured ; 
for in the top right-hand corner there was a formidable achievement 
of the Royal Arms of Spain—the Crown, the Lion of Castille, the 
Pillars of Hercules, and the arrogant legend, ‘ Plus Ultra ;’ while 
below, encircled by portentous flourishes, you might read as you 
ran these words: ‘ Carta Geografica de la Fidelisma Isla de Cuba.’ 
{ had then just finished the perusal of Anthony Trollope’s West In- 
. dies and the Spanish Main. The echoes of the debates in Congress 
on the Hundred Million Dollars Bill—a measure proposed under Mr. 
Buchanan’s presidency with the view of purchasing and annexing 
Cuba, whether the Spaniards liked it or not—had in 1868 only just 
been drowned by the more thunderous reverberations of the Secesh 
guns firing on Fort Sumter: an outrage which the North never for-. 
gave, and which continued to be throughout the entire war its 
most embittering element; and it was strange how, for many days 
afterwards, the remembrance of that big map at the Secretary of 
State’s office kept running in my head, and how I found myself 
mentally muttering, ‘Some of these days, the American Eagle will 
knock the most faithful island of Cuba into a Cocked-Hat.’ 

The collapse may have taken place even before these lines are 
in print. As I write, things only look a little ugly as regards the 
international relations of Spain and the United States; but the 
march of events in these days is rapid. Politicians all seem to be 
striving to keep pace with the lightning swiftness of the electric 
telegraph ; armies no longer go into winter - quarters, but fight 
through every month in the year, and every day in the week (Sun- 
days included); sovereigns no longer pause in their hostilities to 
chant Te Deums, for everybody seems to be too busy in the Devil’s 
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service ; and diplomacy sings ‘ patter’ songs, rivalling those of the 
versatile Mr. Cave in rapidity of utterance, instead of Grawling 
and droning and dozing, as of yore. It is quite on the cards (mind, 
I am writing this early in December) that, ere this number of Bel- 
gravia goes to press, the history of the great Anglo-Americano- 
Hispano-Cuban difficulty may have been written in incessant volleys 
of telegrams, and in such short-hand fashion as this: ‘ Refusal of 
the Cuban Peninsulares to surrender the Virginius :—Massacre of the 
remainder of the crew and passengers at Santiago:—Execution of 
ex-Captain General Iorellar by the garote vil:—Attack on the Ame- 
rican Legation at Madrid by the mob:—Heroic defence made by his 
Excellency General Sickles, who brains a hundred and fifty of the 
**Mooners” of the Puerta del Sol with a single blow of his crutch :— 
Threatened demonstrations against the British Embassy :—A depu- 
tation of picadores, chulos, banderilleros, capeadores, and mata- 
dores wait on the Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard, and saluting 
him with cries of ‘“‘ Bravo, Toro !’’ vow that no harm shall happen 
to him who did so much for the bulls of Nineveh :—Further compli- 
cations :—Assassination of Sefior Castelar:—Formation of an Intran- 
sigente Government, with Don Carlos as President, the Duke de 
Montpensier Vice-President, Roque Barcia Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bradlaugh Minister of Public Worship, and Admiral Petero of Car- 
thagena Minister of Marine:—Departure of the U.S. ironclad 
squadron from Key West :—The Peninsulares blow up the Virginius 
with picrate of potash to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
Americans :—Bombardment of the Morro Castle :—Investment of 
Matanzas :—Conflagration of Santiago de Cuba :—Revolution at 
Havana :—Formation of a Provisional Government composed of Ces- 
pedes, the ghosts of General Lopez and Mr. Filibuster Walker, 
and Sefiores Cabaiia, Carvajal, Partagas, Upmann, José Murias, 
Alvarez, Henry Clay, and Carreras of Princes-street, W.C., London : 
—Proclamation of a Cuban Republic:—Abolition of slavery :— 
General Butler lands at San Cristobal de la Habana, and seizes the 
sugar-crop and all the stocks of cigars:—George Francis Train 
proclaims himself Dictator of the Antilles and is immediately 
hanged :—Attempt to found a Black Republic, a la Hayti, by the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels: the attempt fails, owing to Messrs. 
M. and B. having registered a vow (at Stationers’ Hall) never to 
perform out of London :—Communism, Atheism, Pantheism, In- 
cendiarism, Cataclysm :—Final annexation of the Most Faithful 
Island to the United States of America.’ 

Well, and would it be so very astonishing if all these things, or 
at least a great proportion of them, were to come to pass? We 
live in an age in which nothing should astonish us. Ere I have 
finished my task, it is probable that even the Tichborne Case may 
have entered into the stage of judicial summing-up. Ten years 
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ago, weeks would have been consumed in sending warlike mess- 
ages from Washington to Madrid, and in dispatching pacificatory 
instructions (punctually disobeyed by the Cubans) from Madrid to 
Havana. Now Washington, Madrid, and Havana lie at the three 
points of an electric triangle, and communication between each and 
all of them is a matter of only a few hours. Things have come, in- 
deed, to the pass predicted by Mrs. Partington (what has become 
of that old lady ?), who in the early days of telegraphy complained 
that ‘you couldn’t so much as spank your own child, without its 
bein’ known the very next minit at Jericho !’ 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of humanity and civilisation, that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States will feel that it is in- 
cumbent on them to knock either Havana, Matanzas, or Santiago into 
a cocked-hat, and that some means may be devised for exacting the 
surrender of the Virginius, with reparation for the bloody slaughter 
of English and American subjects, without resorting to the horrible 
argument of big guns and conical shells. Perhaps the most peace- 
able and, at the same time, the most efficacious way to bring the 
difficulty to a practical solution would be for the combined British 
and American forces to put an execution into the Most Faithful 
Island, and seize the Cuban ‘ sticks,’ so to speak, retaining posses- 
sion until the claims of the plaintiffs had been fully satisfied. In 
any case a writ of fieri facias is preferable to one of capias ad satis- 
faciendum. There are some organisations capable of bearing an im- 
mense amount of physical pain (the average Eton boy will frequently 
consent to go to the block in lieu of the young gentleman actually 
doomed to execution, for a douceur of half-a-crown) : a man very 

' often does not care twopence for what may be done to his body; 
but only touch his pocket, and he will howl fearfully. Nor are the 
gentler sex wholly insensible to pecuniary influences. That Sancho 
Panca found out long ago, when he sat in judgment on the Barata- 
rians. If the Cubans didn’t pay out, in meal or in malt, the distraint 
levied on their goods and chattels, their property, at the expiration 
of a certain time, could be sold, under the order of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex, by Messrs. Lumley and Lumley. Nor deem this pro- 
posal so fantastical as, at the first blush, it may appear. There 
need be no fear of a return of nulla bona to the writ. Very few 
people on this side the Atlantic have the remotest idea of the enor- 
mous wealth of the Cubans. I don’t mean their ‘ material resources,’ 
their coal, iron (which hasn’t been got at yet), their coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco. By wealth I mean actual, tangible, glittering ready 
money; not in soiled greasy notes of some colonial bank, but in 
solid onzas de oro,—doubloons, or ‘ cartwheels,’ as irreverent steam- 
boat captains call them. A Spanish ounce is worth about three 
pounds eighteen shillings; and in Havana an ounce, in the pur- 
chase of commodities, will go about as far as a sovereign will in 
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England. But you call on your banker (who asks you to dinner, of 
course, and will very probably place his box at the Tacon Theatre at 
your disposal, and invite you to stop a fortnight at his country house 
into the bargain)—you call on your banker to draw some cash on 
your letter of credit; you sign a slip of paper, and he hands you a 
sack of gold ounces, which a negro boy carries home for you, and 
then what does the price of commodities matter? Inever had so 
much money in my life—so it seemed to me—as when I was in 
the Spanish West Indies, although where it originally came from I 
should be puzzled at this moment, were I called upon to make an 
affidavit, to tell. I suppose somebody, in the first instance, must 
have taken out a letter of credit in my favour at a London or New 
York banking-house. That is the way, I believe, in which the thing 
is done; but I am sure I don’t know. Quocunque modo, rem. I 
had got’ the rem somehow or another in the shape of a sheet of blue 
foolscap; and I was continually turning it into gold ounces and pesos 
JSuertes in the region of the Antilles and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Dismissing for the nonce the political aspect of the great Cuban 
question, about many circumstances of which—the atrocities of the 
Spaniards having been simply fiendish and revolting— it is difficult 
to speak with patience, I am nevertheless glad, for more than one 
reason, which I hope you will deem valid, that Cuba and things 
Cuban should have come lately so very prominently to the front. 
At all events public attention will have been called, in this country, 
to a country of whose condition we have hitherto been in a state of 
almost entire ignorance. In the last century, and in the earlier 
years of the present one, English readers were tolerably familiar with 
the name, at least, of Havana, or ‘ The Havannah,’ as it was called 
(the real designation of the capital of Cuba is ‘ San Cristobal de la 
Habana,’ the Spanish ‘b,’ you will remember, being pronounced 
‘y’), owing to the fact that, in the reign of the Second and Third 
Georges, it was found expedient to send British naval expeditions to 
the island for the purpose of knocking it in a modified manner into 
the inevitable cocked-hat. Once or twice, if my memory serves me 
correctly (but I have not Mr. Benjamin Vincent’s capital edition of 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates by me), the ‘ Pearl of the Antilles’ was 
actually wrested from the Crown of Spain, and swallowed by some 
grim British admiral or general ; but the gem was subsequently dis- 
gorged and restored to its rightful owners. As there do not appear 
to be any rightful owners at all just now to Cuba (seeing that the 
Spaniards took care to exterminate the indigenous Indian possessors, 
and neither the Peninsulares nor the Creoles are worthy to own it, 
and were it given up to the negroes and the Chinese coolies it would 
speedily degenerate into a kind of black and coffee-coloured chaos 
like San Domingo—which, I take the leave of impressing on the 
minds of my brother journalists, is an island comprising not only the 
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Republic of Hayti, but that of Dominica), the United States might 
just as well have the island as anybody else. It would be of no 
good to us. We have, as it is, an island well-nigh as magnificent as 
Cuba, a dependency of the British Crown, by the name of Jamaica, 
whose black inhabitants we have idiotically cockered, coddled, and 
petted. until we have rendered them worse than worthless, and whose 
loyal, faithful, and intelligent white people we have so shamefully 
neglected, maltreated, and snubbed that we have reduced half of 
them to discontent, and the other half to despair. I don’t think 
that if we annexed Cuba—which we are not in the least likely to do 
—we should know how to deal with it. It would be a black elephant, 
and ten times more costly and more difficult of management than 
a white one. First, we should send an expensive garrison there ; 
and then, some fine morning, the Colonial Secretary would inform 
the Anglo-Cubans that they must provide their military defences for 
themselves; and withdrawing our troops, we should ruin the shop- 
keepers of Havana as we have ruined the shopkeepers of Corfu, and 
as, but for Canadian shrewdness, energy, and pluck, we should have 
ruined the ‘ Kenuck’ storekeepers when we withdrew the Guards 
and the Rifles from Quebec and Montreal. We should send out 
some aristocratic idiot, or some impracticable military martinet fitter 
to govern a convict prison than a colony—and not very fit to govern 
even convicts—or some dunderheaded bureaucrat out of Whitehall, 
with a penwiper for a heart, and a blotting-pad for a liver, and 
red-tape for bowels; or else some political adventurer, possibly 
Irish, who had won his proconsulship by making himself intensely 
disagreeable to the Ministry in the House. Then we should import 
heavy cargoes of the odiwm theologicum, in full working order, and 
ready for immediate use. The Catholic and Protestant bishops and 
clergymen would all be at it speedily hammer and tongs; then a 
black band of Baptists would rush over from Jamaica, and fly at 
the throat of the Jesuits, who have done an immensity of educa- 
tional good in Cuba. Subsequently, you may rest assured, the long 
lean finger of Exeter Hall would be thrust into the Cuban pie; the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would get up agonising 
petitions to Parliament, complaining of the atrocious tyranny of the 
Cuban planters in asking the negro and Chinese labourers to pay 
rent for the cottages they occupied, and declining to pay them wages 
when they refused to work. Then the blacks and the Chinese would 
revolt, and we should hang them by the score, and flog them by the 
hundred; and then Mr. Edward Jenkins would publish a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Ginx’s Last Baby; or Cuba, and what shall we do with 
it ?? and the miserable drama of colonial meddling, muddling, mis- 
sionary-mongering, and wholesale murder in the interests of True 
Philanthropy would have been played out for the five hundredth 
time. 
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I desire with all my heart to see the Americans comfortably and 
permanently settled in the occupation of Cuba ; and I have no doubt 
that they will be able to ‘ run’ it as successfully as they have run the 
whilom French colonies of Vermont and Louisiana, and the whilom 
Spanish colonies of Florida, Texas, and California. It does not in the 
least matter to a man whom Uncle Sam has dazzled with his stars or 
coerced with his stripes what may be the language he speaks, or what 
may have been the political institutions under which he has formerly 
lived. He has got to be an American citizen, to help to govern his 
own State, to send representatives to Congress, and to obey the 
fundamentals of the constitution. That is emphatically ‘ what is for 
supper ;’ and that the erst quasi- Mexican ‘ greaser’ of California and 
the effete Creole of New Orleans discovered with commendable des- 
patch, long ago. All nationalities can live side by side in tolerable 
amity with Anglo-Americans, save and excepting only the Indians. 
Between the Yankee and the Red Man there seems to be an an- 
tagonism and an antipathy not to be eradicated, and scarcely to be 
modified by any conciliatory action on the part of the dominant and 
more civilised race. The Yankee humorist was uttering a philoso- 
phic truth when, in seemingly careless buffoonery, he remarked that 
‘Injuns was pison.’ So, to the Americans at least, the Redskins always 
have been, always are, and always will be, until the last brave, the 
last squaw, and the last papoose are furnished with a free pass to the 
Happy Hunting-grounds. Fortunately there are no Indians left in 
Cuba; for it would be a spectacle repulsive to humanity to watch the 
remarkably expeditious process of grinding and stamping out the vitals 
of the unhappy person with the copper-coloured skin to which the 
annexing American, in the accomplishment of his ‘ manifest des- 
tiny,’ would be fain to resort. Until within a very recent period it 
was held, and by persons, too, apparently well qualified to judge of 
the matter, that the enfranchised African would experience, equally 
with the Indian, insuperable difficulties in dwelling side by side with 
his former proprietor of white blood. Judging from the frightful 
example of Jamaica and other West-Indian colonies, it was argued 
that Quashee, so long as he could procure ‘abundant pumpkins,’ would 
not work, and that he would ‘ die out.” The experience of manumis- 
sion in the Southern States of the Union seems somewhat to tend to 
the conclusion that the negro will work without the persuasion of a 
cowhide perpetually flourished over his back; and it looks as though 
Sambo, even in his most degraded state of bondage, had imbibed 
something of the ‘ cuteness’ and business faculty of his master. That 
vast numbers of black people died, from neglect or from disease, in 
the days immediately following President Lincoln’s proclamation is 
probable enough ; and that there are still plenty of idle, worthless, 
loafing negroes down South, too lazy to do a couple of days’ work out 
of the seven, is still more probable ; but in the main the case seems 
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to stand thus: that Sambo is passionately fond, not only of pumpkin 
squash, and an abundance thereof, but of hog and hominy” and lager 
beer, and that wherever the American has rule the negro cannot 
obtain those delicacies without working for them. If he won’t work the 
American will ‘run him out,’—that is to say, he will starve him to 
death; and that is a mode of dissolution to which Sambo has a 
rooted objection. 

With the Chinese coolies who abound in Cuba—some occupied 
as field hands in the plantations, and others working as mechanics 
in the towns, and capital mechanics they make—the Americans might 
have just as much but no more trouble than they have had with the 
Celestials in California. We have all laughed over Bret Harte’s 
poem of the ‘ Heathen Chinee,’ and we are tolerably aware that the 
people with the pigtails are usually very nasty fellows, consummate 
cheats, and piggishly obstinate in their Conservatism from a Chinese 
point of view; and it is notorious that from time to time there 
arises among the white Californians (especially among the Irish) a 
fierce outcry against ‘Chinese cheap labour,’ which sometimes re- 
sults in the state and municipal governments harrying and worrying 
the emigrants from the Flowery Land in a manner at once unjust 
and unkind. At the same time the Californians are well aware that 
John Chinaman is always very useful, and often a very ingenious and 
well-nigh accomplished personage—that he makes a capital washer- 
man, tailor, barber, staymaker, waiter, clerk, and photographic 
manipulator ; and that if he would only abstain from eating such nasty 
messes, if he would only profess some kind of rational faith, and if 
_ he would only bring over Mrs. John Chinaman with him, and train 
up the little Chinese to learn the Declaration of Independence and 
the Shorter Catechism, he would be susceptible of being turned, in 
time, into a very good citizen. In Cuba, however, the Americans 
will find a coolie quite as ingenious and much more practicable than 
the sample of the article visible in the Goiden State. The Cuban 
Chinaman, when he is a dweller in the towns, rarely refuses to cut 
off his pigtail, and let his black locks grow in the natural manner ; and 
in many cases I have known him cheerfully to submit to the rite of 
baptism, and forego his heathen creed and appellation for a Christian 
name and Christian ways. 


* The fondness of the negro for food consisting of pulse or of Indian corn was 
seldom more amusingly illustrated than in‘a case of which I once read as occurring 
at the Thames police-court, A negro sailor, belonging to some ship lying in the 
London Docks, was summoned by his captain for refusing to work. The negro, 
who owned to the high-sounding name of Napoleon Bonaparte, pleaded that he 
was badly fed on board ; to which the skipper replied, that he and the rest of the 
crew had plenty of roast beef and vegetables for dinner every day. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ said the magistrate, ‘what have you to say to the charge?’ 
‘Um no want rob beef an’ wegditummles,’ indignantly replied the namesake of the 
Corsican usurper, ‘um want pea-soup to blow um belly out.’ 
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Another, and to my mind a very important, advantage will accrue 
to the cause of civilisation from the annexation of Cuba to the States, 
in the certainty that the Americans will not be six months in posses- 
sion of the island before they build a series of monster hotels, fitted 
with every European comfort and accommodation, at Havana, at 
Matanzas, and at Santiago—to say nothing of the towns in the 
interior. I do not forget that ten years have elapsed since I visited 
La Fidelisma Isla, and that the more recent experiences of Mr. An- 
tonio Gallenga and Mr. Walter Goodman (both of whom have re- 
cently and opportunely published excellent narratives of their travels 
and adventures in Cuba) may show that considerable improvement 
has taken place in the hotel arrangements there since 1863. Such 
improvement, I should say, has most notably taken place at Havana 
itself since the old walls of circumvallation were pulled down ; but all 
I can say, from personal remembrance of suffering, is that when I 
sojourned at the sign of the Pearl of the Antilles I was boarded and 
lodged considerably worse than an Irish pig, and was charged for my 
board and lodging considerably more than an English duke in an 
English hotel of the first class would be. I think I had once some- 
thing to say on this subject in an article in a series of papers called 
‘ The Streets of the World,’ and in connection with a Havanero hotel 
called ‘ El Globo,’ in the Calle del Obispo. 

There is only one thing that dashes with bitterness my joyful 
anticipations as to the successful manner in which our Transatlantic 
cousins will ‘run’ La Fidelisma Isla, and that is the almost cer- 
tainty—first, that the Americans will themselves smoke all the best 
cigars to be found in the existing stocks; and next, that they will 
considerably raise the export duty on tobacco. Superior cigars are 
dear enough as it is, goodness knows, and with an additional tax 
levied on them before they leave Cuba, they must rise ere long in 
England to famine prices. 


Just as Belgravia is going to press, we learn that the Spaniards 
have ‘ caved in,’ and that there is to be no knocking of Cuba into a 
cocked-hat, this time. But the operation will have to be performed, 
physically or morally, ere long, depend upon it. 
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WHEN expressing a conviction that in marriage lies the possibility 
of the highest happiness, the fullest excellence, the greatest use- 
fulness, and the truest dignity for mankind, and that it presents 
the best and noblest phase of social life, I feel quite sure that 
I carry with me the warm sympathy and hearty acquiescence of 
all wise and good men and women; but when to this confession 
of faith I append the announcement of a farther conviction, that 
though a well-ordered marriage is best and first, a well-ordered 
single life is very good and a close second, I may doubt whether 
the sympathy and acquiescence will be either so hearty or general. 
Nevertheless, believing as I do that a wrong estimate of the re- 
lative worth and dignity of married and single life is the source of 
much social harm and personal deterioration, I will not shrink 
from the perhaps ungrateful task of vindicating, and to the best 
of my ability justifying, my conviction that single life is infinitely 
preferable to any but a well-assorted marriage ; for this reason, if 
for no other, that such possibilities as lie in the former may, at his 
or her pleasure, be developed by each single man or woman ; whereas 
those of marriage must, to a great extent, remain in abeyance 
‘when either party fails in such coOperation as is utterly impossible 
where principles, aims, wishes, and tastes are antagonistic. And 
be it remembered that these must be not only accordant, but good ; 
or marriage will most surely, through reciprocally accordant action, 
but intensify personal evil, and extend in society the baneful influ- 
ence of a low tone and standard, moral or intellectual. 

I shall confine myself in great measure to the consideration of 
women’s single life, because we have so long been accustomed to 
hear it bewailed as the direst calamity which can befall womanhood. 
The wise and good who can recognise clearly, and do justly appre- 
ciate, the rare excellence which distinguishes many single women 
do so with extra fervour, because they imagine this excellence to 
have been attained under conditions of exceptional difficulty or 
through exceptionally painful discipline ; whilst for men single life 
has generally been considered free and pleasant, though not perhaps 
morally very advantageous, lacking as it does the sharp discipline 
not very flatteringly supposed to result from, and to be peculiar to, 
marriage, and through its exemption from the cares and sacrifices 
which, it seems to be taken for granted, are entailed on men exclu- 
sively by marriage. 
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Now it has ever been my opinion that good men are far more 
dependent on marriage for happiness than good women are, and that 
the idea of men’s special self-sacrifice in marriage is an erroneous 
one; and I can perceive no reason for the censure so generally cast 
upon those men who, by choosing to remain unmarried, increase the 
numbers of women who must remain single. The education and 
training of women are wisely directed towards such a development 
of their faculties as will best qualify them to find as well as to give 
happiness in the sphere of domestic life, because to that sphere mar- 
riage in great measure confines them; and marfiage, which is a pro- 
bability for all, is a certainty for the immense majority of women. 
Therefore, single women being thus qualified have a great advantage 
over single men, from whose education so much of that on which 
the comfort of domestic life depends has been excluded. The rela- 
tive numbers of the sexes have surely been most wisely and bene- 
ficently ordered, since the greater number of women assures pretty 
certainly to men the possibility of a happy marriage, which might 
be less certain, and more difficult of attainment, if the sexes had been 
numerically equal, especially when women shall have recognised the 
fact, that the conventional estimate of the advantages derived from 
marriage by men and women respectively is not a correct one. 

It is owing to the relative over-estimate of the advantages of a 
married woman’s lot that single women make so little and get so 
little out of their lives. Having too readily accepted the dictum that 
‘man’s love is of man’s life a part,’ and that ‘’tis woman’s whole 
existence,’ they accept with meekness or with bitterness, as indi- 
vidual character prompts, the position accorded to them as ‘ failures’ 
and anomalies; they seem often to go through life thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves, and live, so to speak, in a chronic state of 
apology for, or protest against, the fact of their own existence. It 
has been deemed a great amelioration of their fate that they are 
occasionally permitted by a married friend to take a humble share in 
her life, and to have accorded to them by her a not inconsiderable 
part of the labours, cares, and worries of marriage. The married 
woman usually feeling herself quite equal to the enjoyment of the 
pleasures and advantages of her position, in these her single friends 
are not often required to participate ; nay, they are not unfrequently 
called upon to undertake the former in order that she may more 
fully and comfortably enjoy the latter; for a conscientious woman will 
feel the consciousness of neglected duties, however unpleasant they 
may be, is apt to spoil the flavour and hinder the full enjoyment of 
her pleasures. 

Now what would be the result ofa discovery that the ground on 
which the theory of a single woman’s life has been built is simply 
a mistake; that love is no more a woman’s ‘ whole existence’ than 
it is a man’s; that when she fails in that ‘ part’ of her life, as little 
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as when a man so fails is life closed to either; that in neither case 
is personal and social annihilation a necessary result of the failure ; 
that there is as little need for her to become a mere parasite and 
adjunct to another’s life as there is for him to become such? Let 
us all awake to the facts that existence is as full of personal in- 
terests, and may be made to yield as keen enjoyment, to single wo- 
men as to single men; that the fields of literature, science, and art 
are open to both alike, both being, by reason of their single estate, 
at leisure and at liberty to cultivate them to the utmost that their 
faculties permit ; that the earth is still beautiful for both alike ; and 
that for both there is abundant and honourable work to be done, 
quite irrespective of the peculiar tasks which their married friends 
have undertaken. The religious aims and duties of life, it need 
scarcely be remarked, are common to all men and women, whether 
married or single. The personal duty of each: individual human 
being to become a good man or woman takes precedence of all 
relative duties, and is of imperative obligation; whilst many of the 
latter, and notably that of becoming a good husband or wife, are 
optional. Taking lower ground, we maintain that a single woman 
has as much right to set before herself her own comfort, pleasure, 
and happiness, as her aims in life, as any man, married or single, 
has a right to do likewise; and as her talents and tastes may direct, 
she may, without justly incurring the blame (always so readily cast 
on single women) of selfishness, find for herself congenial pursuits. 
The garden, the needle, light literature, &c., are as lawful and as 
great pleasures to many women as their innocent hobbies are to 
many men whose mental endowments do not qualify them for, and 
whose tastes do not lead them into, the higher walks of life. 
Women will do well to make an accurate estimate of the possi- 
bilities of single life. Let but an appreciable number of them re- 
cognise and avow the fact that it has its own advantages and en- 
joyments, and that these are at least as great for them as they are 
for men, and there will very soon be an end of the superiority con- 
ventionally ascribed to married women. Let us try to realise the 
possible life of a cultivated, sensible, and amiable single woman, 
especially of one in the upper middle class; if such a woman possess 
but a small income, she can, if she will, get a great deal out of her 
life. I do not at present speak of those unhappy women, numerous 
in this as in other classes, who in their conduct and by their cha- 
racter give point to the jibes and sarcastic pity freely bestowed on 
‘old maids.’ These are certainly to be censured, but ought also 
to be very kindly pitied; for they have only been (as the great ma- 
jority of mankind have always been) not strong enough to dominate 
their environments, not in advance of the spirit of their time. 
Themselves utterly conventional, they have accepted without ques- 
tion the conventional estimate of married and single life; their youth 
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has probably passed in perpetually frustrated, and finally unsuccessful, 
attempts to establish themselves as married women. I do not sup- 
pose that any women pass through life without some opportunity to 
marry ; but seeking, as do the women to whom I refer, only the 
conventionally valued advantages of marriage, position, wealth, &c., 
their failure to attract men able to bestow these advantages is very 
generally the reason of their remaining single. 

It must be confessed that some single women of this class do 
become very odious. Turning, not upon the men who have neglected, 
but upon the women who have supplanted, them, they seem, indeed, 
to have cast off all reverence for their own womanhood ; they hate, 
and would fain not perceive any dignity in wifehood, any excellence 
in motherhood, any charm in girlhood ; they greedily learn and piti- 
lessly expose the sins and follies of their own sex ; and affect to scorn, 
as mere trickery, all womanly truth, tenderness, and delicacy, and 
reserve their worthless respect and damaging approbation only for 
those who participate alike in their failure and in their rancour. But 
the very great majority who have failed to achieve ‘ a good establish- 
ment’ are very different. All that is wanting for them is just a 
little more strength of mind, just a little clearer vision through the 
conventional into the real. If they could but perceive that failure 
as to one of the aims of life is a very different thing from its total 
wreck—if they would but make an accurate estimate of its re- 
maining possibilities—we should hear from the world at large much 
less nonsense about ‘the waste of feelings unemployed,’ about the 
ungathered rose placed in no man’s bosom, &c. In their own dainty 
feminine ways and pursuits; in their freedom, in their leisure ; in the 
tranquil refinement with which even a small income enables them to 
invest their lives ; in the absence of the interruptions, the worries, 
the cares, the many sorrows, and the bitter disappointments of mar- 
ried life ; and in their cosy womanly friendships,—single women may 
find such pleasant happiness as can be surpassed only in the most 
fortunate marriages, and which far surpasses that attained by the 
majority of their married sisters. 

Society is open alike to married and single persons, whether 
men or women, just so far as their means enable them to enjoy its 
pleasures and to share its obligations. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to ascertain, if we can, how 
this low estimate of single life has so generally obtained. It will 
not do to charge it entirely on ‘tyrant man,’ though it certainly is 
advantageous to him; women are probably quite as much as he re- 
sponsible for it. It rests, first, on the truth that exceeding and 
supreme happiness springs from a well-assorted marriage ; and se- 
condly, on the fallacy that, with few exceptions, all marriages yield 
this happiness. And this fallacy owes its being and its influence to 
another conventionalism, that which generally and very cruelly 
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charges upon women the blame of unhappy marriages, and under the 
influence of which an unhappy married woman is scarcely deemed 
respectable. Besides this, a strictly personal and very pathetic con- 
sideration induces many women to exalt married at the expense of 
single life. Very few of them marry without a pretty assured con- 
viction, entertained by each on her own behalf, that the matrimonial 
lot drawn by herself is a prize ; and the happy winner has not hesi- 
tated to avow her conviction, with, it may be, the expression of some 
scorn or pity for the single estate from which even the chance of a 
similar prize is excluded. And when the disillusion comes, the dis- 
appointment which she hides within her own bosom is hard enough 
to bear without any addition of outward mortification ; and so is re- 
produced in many a married life the Spartan story of the Boy and 
the Fox, or the more homely fabulous legend of the Fox who had 
lost his Tail. 
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BY MRS. PRICE, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE CLERK’S DAUGHTER,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. THE LocuM TENENS. 


OnE lovely summer night, a few years ago, an old-fashioned little 
vehicle was being dragged up a steep ascent among the Cotswold 
Hills, by a sturdy little pony, who stopped every now and then of 
his own accord, as though perfectly well aware of how many ‘ rises 
and dips’ lay before him, and of the consequent necessity of not 
losing his wind by over-exertion at this stage of his journey. The 
two men who were walking on either side of the four-wheeler occupied 
these moments of rest, the one in cheering and patting the pony, 
the other in gazing round upon what was to him altogether an un- 
familiar scene. Long sloping meadows, on one side, parted from 
each other by low stone walls, a few cottages—stone too, even the 
roofs—dotted here and there, a long way off a tall cathedral spire, 
and over all the rapidly gathering gray shadows of coming night ; 
and on the other side, high jagged yellow cliffs, crowned by tier 
after tier of mighty trees, whose topmost boughs caught the last 
golden light of the setting sun beyond, whose friendly branches 
sheltered myriads of song-birds. 

‘ What a glorious view we shall get yonder !’ cried the stranger, 
pointing to a turn on the hillside, to be reached after another stiff 
ascent of half a mile. 

‘ Ay, sir,’ responded the man, ‘ they do say as the look-out there 
is as good as any in the country—or out of it either, J should think. 
Master, he say to me when I were a-drivin’ him down here the last 
time the other day, ‘‘ Jim,” says he, ‘‘it’s my belief I sha’n’t see 
nothin’ finer in the way of wiews in all my travels than this here 
Cat’s-back, and that there Nest by the beck ;’’ and he’s a travelled 
man, is master, and knows what he’s a-sayin’ of too.’ 

These last words were flung out a little defiantly, as if to warn 
the young man who was coming as locum tenens to Maybeck, that 
though for a twelvemonth or so he might be invested with the in- 
valid rector’s power, and preach in his pulpit, and live in his house, 
and look after his flock, still he had better take care and not let 
his pride at such a position run away with him, and especially he had 
better not set up an opinion in opposition to ‘ master’s.’ 

But Godfrey Bree was noways inclined to gainsay his con- 
ductor’s hearty praise ; instead of so doing, he so unaffectedly showed 
a delight in the fair views that lay round about them at every turn, 
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that by the time Maybeck rectory was reached, he had won golden 
opinions of ‘Jim,’ who informed his wife that night over their supper, 
‘that whatsoever the new man might be, papish or chapel disposed, 
he knowed a nice sight when he see it, and that spoke in his favour!’ 

A quiet lonely meal, some few minutes’ study of the room where 
it was served, an introduction to and commencement of a warm 
friendship with Flops, the old rector’s spaniel, and then the curate 
strolled out into the garden possessed with the half-satisfied, half- 
restless feelings that attend so many changes of men’s lives. This 
was his first parochial charge,—the eight years of his life since he 
had left college having been passed in the very different work of 
teaching in a grammar-school,—and how different it all seemed! 
There, in the busy town of many thousands, with a throng of lads 
about him from morning till night, plenty of people glad to see him 
when he could steal an hour from his work, he had hardly known 
what it was to have a minute to himself; the noise of streets and 
many voices was about him at all hours; every moment of every day 
found him with plenty todo. Here, as yet, he knew no one; he had 
come to this little quiet spot mainly for the sake of rest from over- 
work—and rest, even to stagnation, he seemed likely to get. He 
knew no one; indeed, according to Jim’s account, there were not 
many folks to know; a poor population of under a hundred to attend 
to, three ‘ gentlefolks’ houses’ to call at—inhabited by a retired officer 
of the army, the squire of the place, and a certain Mr. Darlington, 
of whom nobody knew much: these constituted his parish, and con- 
stituted for him something very like solitude. 

So at least Godfrey Bree thought that first night, and wondered 
how ever he should tide over his twelvemonth’s charge, how he should 
bear the monotony of life in this out-of-the-world hamlet. All 
alone: the stillness was oppressive, and irritated him into action of 
some sort; he opened the gate, and set off walking briskly down 
hill, intending by the clear light of the midsummer moon to explore 
a mile or two of country before he went to rest. His rapid steps 
were stayed, as he was going swiftly round a broken bit of road, by 
the shrill voice of a woman calling after him : 

‘ Be you our new minister, sir? Then mind please where you’re 
goin’ of. That path’ll take you right down to the quarry, and may- 
be you'll get a fall before you know where you are. Iask your pardon 
for stoppin’ you, but not knowin’ your ways you'd best to go careful.’ 

He thanked the woman and ‘ went careful,’ to where the path 
wound among rough stones and thick-growing brambles by the very 
edge of a large stone quarry, so steep and jagged that he scarcely 
cared to look down twice, and very sensibly resolved to .retrace his 
steps, and postpone farther wanderings till daylight. On his way 
back he saw a pretty picture, and under the shadow of a sweet- 
scented lime stayed some moments gazing at it. A little back 
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from the road, parted from it by a low hedge, stood one of the three 
‘gentlefolks’ houses,’ a long window was wide open, a lamp lighted 
within, a background of many flowers, and a girl with yellow hair, 
seated in the full light, resting her face upon her hand as she read 
aloud to some hearer unseen. The curate was near enough to catch 
the sound of a sweet clear voice, and loitered with a passing wish 
for a full sight of the fair face—may his loneliness excuse his intru- 
sive glances !—but at that moment up rushed Flops, hot from the 
illegal pursuit of a rabbit, and with a joyful bark the ill-mannered 
dog rushed straight in at the open window and made herself very 
much at home by jumping with her dew-damped paws on the 
reader’s light summer dress. Scarcely knowing whether to retreat 
or advance, he hesitated a moment, and then had no choice but 
to go forward; for the girl came out upon the lawn, and catching 
sight of his figure beneath the limes, cried out : 

‘O James, here is this dog of yours again! Please take her 
home, and keep her safe. I like to have her; but papa— I—I beg 
your pardon,’ as the curate drew near ; ‘I thought I was speaking to 
the servant from the rectory.’ 

In great confusion and awkwardness, Godfrey Bree made his 
apologies and explained who he was, mentally chafing at the accident 
which brought him forward in such a mal-apropos manner. But the 
look he ventured at the young lady nearly repaid him for all his 
annoyance. The face was worthy of the voice—sweet and grave 
and womanly beyond even his ideal; and her manner, gentle and 
self-possessed, well matched her face. 

He could have gone on explaining and apologising for an 
hour, but a sharp voice from the house called ‘ Emily !’ and handing 
the intruding Flops over to the curate’s keeping, the girl hurried 
back to her father, and the young man retraced his steps to the rec- 
tory. On the whole, it seemed to him, however, that Maybeck was 


a far more habitable place than he had thought it to be an hour 
ago. 


Cuapter IT. 
THE INEVITABLE DILEMMA, 


A HABITABLE, cheery, sociable little place the village was in truth, 
in spite of the smallness ofits population, which seemed rather ridi- 
culous when first faced by this stray man from a busy town; and 
before a week was over Godfrey Bree had made so much use of 
his time that he had seen the inside of most of the cottages, and 
learnt from the lips of their feminine occupiers such budgets of do- 
mestic trials, such perplexing confidences of family histories, such 
volumes of details concerning all the children of every household, as 
set him often wondering what in the world men with large parishes 
could do if they hada proportionate increase of matters to listen to. 
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But that was only his first week, before he knew how to manage 
properly ; after a while he contrived to avoid such floods of gossip, 
and yet maintain his character as a kindly listener and good adviser. 

He made his call, too, at the squire’s, and saw the whole family 
—master, mistress, and four fat daughters, two like the father, two 
like the mother—all ready to welcome a young and gentlemanly man 
as a pleasant temporary change in place of the old invalid clergy- 
man. The squire found out that the new-comer’s politics were all 
right—that is, something the same kind as his own—and, accepting 
him at once as the right kind of man, showed him his pictures, his 
kennels, and his favourite hunter, and asked his advice upon a much- 
vexed question of a footpath across the park; finishing up with a 
hearty invitation to come in to lunch or dinner whenever he felt dis- 
posed to do so. 

And he called at the retired officer’s, and listened with patience 
while his ill-used host set plainly before him how infamously he and 
his claims had been slighted and insulted by a Radical Government. 

‘ By Jove, sir,’ cried the wounded major (wounded in spirit, I 
mean),—‘ by Jove, if I hadn’t had the spirit of a lamb—if I hadn’t 
been brought up to understand the—the duty of moderating your 
feelings when you are in the very devil of a temper—I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Bree, I do indeed !—and if I hadn’t felt it was alto- 
gether beneath me to take notice of such a blackguardly conspiracy, 
I should have shaken the service off in disgust and thrown up my 
commission, and sent the Commander-in-Chief a letter that would 
have made his ears tingle. Upon my word I should, sir! But I 
remembered—my late father was a clergyman—lI remembered it is 
not always wise to get in a rage and do what you wish. A Chris- 
tian and an officer has other duties. So I waited till I cooled down, 
and then sold my commission.’ 

The major wound up as the squire had dore, by begging this 
excellent new listener to drop in at six o’clock whenever he wished 
for a homely dinner, and some one else’s company besides his own. 

Lastly, he made his visit to Mr. Darlington’s, postponing his 
eall there from day to day for reasons scarcely intelligible to him- 
self. 

He was ushered into the same bright room of which he had caught 
a glimpse a week before, met and welcomed by Miss Darlington her- 
self, whose delicate beauty gained, as so many kinds of beauty do 
not, by being seen in broad daylight. A lovely complexion, clear 
large gray eyes that smiled as brightly as her lips, a perfect figure, 
and a soft sweet voice. She needed no adjuncts of dress or personal 
adornment to enhance her many charms; and either she was aware 

this, or had other reasons for the noticeable simplicity of her at- 
tire, which seemed scarcely in keeping with the costliness of the fur- 
niture and ornaments ofthe room in which she was seated. At first 
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the curate, who was thoroughly unaccustomed to ladies’ society, was 
puzzled to know in what other particular, besides her charming face, 
she differed so much from most others of her sex; but after a few 
visits at the Hall had brought before his eyes a considerable display 
of west-country fashionable attire, he became aware of Miss Darling- 
ton’s peculiarity, and set it down in his own mind as a piece of very 
pardonable vanity—an error, if error at all, in the right direction. 

The first few minutes of that morning’s call led the young man 
into an unknown land, where hitherto his steps had never strayed. 
I don’t mean that he fell headlong in love all in one brief half hour, 
or even for weeks suspected that he was in danger of doing so at all; 
but dreams and longings for a home of his own henceforth troubled 
him as they had never done before ; a weariness and distaste of his 
old life came over him, and he began to think he never could go back 
to the pursuits and work he had been so loth to leave. 

One more trifling circumstance struck him during that first in- 
terview—for he naturally paid more heed to manner than to dress— 
and noticed a slight but certain change in Miss Darlington’s manner 
from the moment her father entered the room. 

The latter received Mr. Bree with all possible courtesy, and 
detained him for nearly an hour in friendly conversation, explaining, 
rather unnecessarily, his own reasons for living in such a secluded 
part of the country ; ‘ natural indolence, I must confess, and a genu- 
ine dislike to being elbowed about in the world ;’ then, gauging his 
visitor’s tastes and knowledge of matters, artistic, political, and 
social, rapidly and skilfully, he ended by congratulating himself on 
having a neighbour with so many similar tastes to his own, and ex- 
pressing a hope that they might see much of each other. 

But during that hour Miss Darlington scarcely spoke, and when 
Godfrey Bree looked towards her he fancied a shadow had come over 
her face—an anxious, slightly distressed look for which he could not 
account, which changed her curiously, making her look grave and 
older than her years. 

And as it was that morning, so it was ever afterwards. Apart 
from her father the curate always found her bright and cheerful, 
though perhaps less given to mirth than most girls of twenty ; but 
with Mr. Darlington always subdued, always quiet; watching him 
with eager anticipation of his wishes or wants ; reading when she was 
bidden—he would have her read aloud for hours some days; singing 
to him if he was so disposed; his constant companion in walks or 
drives ; his devoted attendant during those hours when he was ill 
or fancied himself to be so; and yet no one who watched her— 
as the curate soon delighted in doing—could fail to perceive that there 
was some false note in the harmony of that household, some slight 
invisible barrier between the love of this father and daughter. 

Meanwhile, as his acquaintance with the Darlingtons grew 
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closer, the weeks were creeping on. The harvest was gathered-in 
far and near, and the woods down the steep hill-sides were glorious 
in red and golden garments. 

Letters from abroad told Godfrey Bree that Mr. Herbert, the 
rector, was slowly but surely regaining his health, and trusted to be 
able to resume his parish work during the following summer; ‘ and 
that means,’ thought Godfrey ruefully, ‘ that I shall be wanted here 
no longer.’ That day the curate first faced a very awkward question : 
‘Would Mr. Darlington, with all his seeming friendliness, be dis- 
posed to give up his daughter to a man who had no better prospect 
for years to come than a curacy, or possibly a country grammar- 
school—who had no prospect, moreover, of ever inheriting more than 
the solitary thousand pounds he already possessed ?’ 

The poor fellow took himself to task for his folly; but it was 
late in the day to do that. Then he told himself he must see and 
master this quick-growing passion—which only shows how ignorant 
he was on such matters ; and then, as if the very Fates fought against 
him, Mr. Darlington met with some slight accident which kept him 
within doors, and he was constantly sending for the curate to dine 
or lunch with him ‘ out of pity.’ So the chains were riveted faster 
than ever as winter drew on apace. 


CuapTer III. 
IN WORSE CONFUSION, 


OnE November afternoon an urgent message had gone across to 
the rectory for Mr. Bree to dine at the White House; so Mr. Dar- 
lington’s cottage was called. 

Mr. Bree had declined to go, half glad to be out of danger’s way 
for once—‘ his lads were coming up to the night school, and he should 
be busy till eight o’clock.” Upon which came another message that 
Mr. Darlington would put off dining till eight if Mr. Bree would go 
then. So the over-persuaded curate gave in, and went something 
against his will. : 

Against his will for two reasons. First, he was afraid of his 
secret escaping from him before he had well made up his mind what 
course he ought to take; and next, because his more frequent inter- 
views with Mr. Darlington had not strengthened his liking for that 
gentleman. At times such flashes of bitterness broke from him, 
such rough harsh speeches, as made one wonder what in the world 
was out of jomt with this man, who lived to all seeming in such 
wealth and comfort ; and after such speeches, if they had happened 
at dinner, it was certain Mr. Darlington attempted to raise his spirits 
by drinking freely of the wines which he used to boast were among 
the best in the country. 

On this November evening Godfrey could see, the moment he 
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entered the dining-room, that his host was in no particularly happy 
frame of mind. 

He received his guest, however, with many expressions of wel- 
come, and vented his ill-temper on the dinner, which he-declared 
had been spoiled in the cooking; then, as though ashamed of so 
much fault-finding, he turned the conversation to descriptions of the 
Lake country, which he knew well, and of which he spoke with such 
happy fluency, that it was difficult to believe him to be the same man 
who had sat grumbling at the head of his table a few minutes before. 

Having achieved this point he suddenly subsided,,and playing 
listlessly with a wine-glass, begged to know whether Mr. Bree had 
discovered any wonderful genius among the clodhoppers he was 
teaching, or what made the occupation so particularly engrossing. 

The young man coloured at the sneering tone, but answered 
with perfect good temper, that his pupils were none of them very 
apt; but that he conceived it to be his ony to help them if they 
wished to learn. 

‘ Well, every one to his taste,’ said Mr. Darlington coldly. ‘I 
suppose you are something like myself at times, driven to seek 
uncongenial companions rather than none at all, in such a dismal 
corner of the earth as this is—dismal, that is, when the fishing 
season is over,’ he added hurriedly, and flushing slightly. 

Uncertain how to take such a speech, the curate was for ans- 
wering hotly; but at that instant he caught Emily Darlington’s 
glance, frightened and entreating. The appeal from her was a 
delight to him, and for her sake he answered courteously : 

‘Indeed, you would be surprised if you knew how much one 
gets interested in such unpromising pupils. I know the people 
here so well now, that Maybeck seems to me one of the most im- 
portant spots of the earth, though I don’ t happen to care for trout- 
‘fishing. No, thank you, no more wine.’ 

‘Happy you, if you can make yourself contented,’ responded 
his host ; ‘to me it appears as though such drudgery as your even- 
ing’s work must be awfully uncongenial to a man like yourself, 
accustomed to something better—though in the same line !’—this 
with another sneer. 

(‘O Emily,’ thought the curate, ‘if that man were any one but 
your father, I should not wait at his table to hear another such 
speech !’) 

‘ Teaching is ‘‘ my line,” as you say,’ he answered ; ‘ and I like 
it heartily. Perhaps you will excuse me for saying that I consider 
it as much my duty to teach the lads about, here what little they 
are anxious to learn, as I should consider it my duty to fulfil any 
other trust committed to me honestly and fairly.’ 

‘Bah! trust /’ muttered Mr. Darlington, and again the curate 
caught the daughter’s eye, glancing nervously towards him, as 
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though imploring a change of conversation. So striking farther 
afield for a subject, he went on: 

‘I had a pupil once, five or six years ago, for whose sake I 
used often to wish myself a rich man, so that I could have pushed 
him on in the world. For so young a boy, he promised wonder- 
fully well, and many a plan we made to work him up and get him 
through Oxford or Cambridge. But it all came to nothing ; down- 
right poverty forced his mother to take him from school; somehow 
a berth was found for him in a ship that traded between here and 
China—he hated the sea, poor little chap! And the other day I took 
up a stray newspaper for a minute, and the first thing I saw was 
that the Queen had gone down in the Chinese seas with poor 
Charlie Merlin and every other soul on board.’ 

‘ Charlie !’—it was Miss Darlington began speaking. Her father 
interrupted her harshly : 

‘ Ring the bell! I—this glass is snapped,’ and he pushed the 
broken glass away. ‘ You need not remain, Emily, we shall be in 
the drawing-room presently ;’ but his voice as he spoke was un- 
steady, and his hand shook terribly as he poured out more wine. 

Miss Darlington hurried from the room without a word ; but as 
Godfrey held the door open for her, he could see that her face was 
white, and her eyes full of tears. 

Scarcely knowing whether to connect her evident distress with 
what he had been saying, he felt perplexed as to what to do when 
he resumed his seat; but after two or three minutes’ dead silence 
. Mr. Darlington asked slowly : 

‘ What was the name of the boy you just spoke of ?” 

‘ Charlie Elwin Merlin.’ 

‘ And he lived—?’ 

‘At Newby by York.’ 

‘QO! Then still more slowly: ‘At Newby by York; a place 
I have never seen. I thought you were an eastern counties’ man 
—that you had lived all your life at St. Osyth’s ?’ 

‘Not quite all. Ihave many relations in Yorkshire—my only 
living relatives, cousins, are all in different parts of that county. 
After Christmas I mean to have a holiday, and run up to see them 
for ten days.’ 

‘O, and then you will see this Mr.— these people who interest 

ou ?’ 

sg Perhaps I shall,’ said the curate sadly ; and then he got up and 
said he would be going home, for he did not care to anticipate or 
discuss so sad a meeting as his would be with that sorrowing mo- 
ther. He was vexed with himself for so carelessly introducing the 
subject; and so, resisting Mr. Darlington’s invitation to remain 
longer, he went off to bid Miss Darlington good-night in the draw- 
ing-room at once. 
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She was not there; but half a dozen candles were flaring in a 
strong draught, the dark curtains were pulled aside, and the window 
stood wide open. While he hesitated, a voice without said : 

‘Mr. Bree, is papa coming? What, are you going already ?’ 
Then she stepped in with a dark shawl gathered about her head 
and shoulders; but though she closed the window, she kept well 
within the shadow of the curtains, holding up one hand to shield 
her eyes, as though the light dazzled her. 

‘Wait one moment,’ she said softly, as he offered to bid her 
good-night ; then going on rapidly, a deep flush replacing her un- 
usual pallor: ‘ Will you forgive me, Mr. Bree; but will you— 
may I give you something for that poor lady you spoke of? Per- 
haps, if—if she has other children she will want it now. O, no; 
pray do not think it any liberality, papa gives me so much more 
than I ever use.’ The last words broke into something very like 
a sob. ‘ Please go,’ she whispered ; ‘ and pray do not name who 
sent this.’ 

He could but go, more puzzled than ever by the evening visit. 
‘ This’ he found on examination to be a bank note for fifty pounds. 


Cuapter IV. 
PRUDENCE GOES TO THE WINDS. 


Over and over again did the curate ponder the strange cir- 
cumstances of his last visit to the White Cottage—last it seemed 
likely to be, for no invitation to go again reached him between 
that night and Christmas, and wearily the time dragged along, each 
day opening on the hope that he might meet Miss Darlington once 
more, and closing with a regret that that one object was still un- 
achieved. Among his poor folks he often heard her named, and by 
the many gifts that were shown to him, it seemed as though she 
must have shut herself up to work for her neighbours. One day 
an old paralysed woman, whose home Emily had often brightened by 
her presence, told the curate ‘ that her young lady was a-goin’ right 
away; she come last night and told her so herself; and, O, how 
she should miss her, that she should!’ and then the poor old crea- 
ture shed ready tears, and pitied herself for being about to lose so 
kind a friend. 

After that Godfrey heard the coming departure spoken of by 
many, together with a dozen reasons for the removal — nearly 
all of them flavoured with one piece of what he feared was the 
truth. It seemed to be pretty well known that Mr. Darlington’s 
habit was mastering him quickly, and that he was rarely to be 
seen, towards the latter part of the day, in any better than a half- 
intoxicated state. 

Well might poor Emily come alone to the little church, looking 
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so worn and pale that her bright girlhood seemed altogether to have 
left her. 

The curate’s heart often ached as he caught sight of the sweet 
sorrowful face ; and mighty were his longings that he had the right 
to take her from her unshared troubles, even to the modest home 
which was the best he could ever offer her. 

But now he had no hold on such ahope. As darkness gathered 
about that other household, the shadow fell on him too. Do what 
he would, he could not feel light-hearted or glad that Christmas- 
time. 

‘If I could only see her again,’ he thought, as he finished a 
weary walk in the misty garden, on the eve of Christmas-day, by 
pacing down the plantation, through the graveyard, and so into 
the church. And behold, while the wish hovered unspoken on 
his lips, there stood Miss Darlington in the narrow aisle, glad, 
waiting perhaps to see him, for she came forward with heightened 
colour and outstretched hand : 

‘At last!’ he exclaimed, hurrying forward to meet her. ‘I 
thought I never was to speak to you again.’ 

‘Nay,’ she answered, ‘I would not go without bidding you 
good-bye. I had not much time to help with the church this year, 
but I stayed purposely after the Daveneys and Wilsons left, because 
I did so hope you would come in.’ 

The curate forgot his last month’s wearyings in delight at this 
avowal. His prudence was scattered to the winds, and before he 
was half aware of what he was doing, he was pouring out the story 
of his love, entreating her, if she might not yet share his home, to 
let him know and help her to bear her troubles. 

‘My darling,’ he said, ‘what is it that is changing you so? 
what is it that is taking you away from us? and why have you 
never let me see you of late ?’ 

A stream of questions that the poor girl could not answer, for 
she was crying bitterly, unable for some minutes to speak a word. 

Grievously perplexed at the effects of his words, Godfrey stood 
anxious and impatient, while she fought a battle with her tears and 
conquered them; then, not venturing a look towards him, she drew 
away a step, and almost unconsciously toying with a holly wreath, 
spoke at last iremulously and nervously : 

‘I have done very wrong. I only waited—indeed, I only waited 
to hear if you had sent—my poor gift—to your—your friend.’ 

He told her half-impatiently that the gift had gone almost as 
soon as she gave it, and as secretly as she had desired. 

‘Then I do thank you more than I can tell,’ she said, once 
more voluntarily giving him her hand. And she added slowly and 
earnestly, ‘I ask you one thing more—forget you ever spoke to me 
as you have just done. There are reasons why I must not, and—’ 
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faltering a moment—‘ why I will not listen to such words. No, no, 
please don’t make me cry again ;’ for he was at her side, trying to 
stop her words. What lover, indeed, would be likely to be put off 
with such entreaties as these? Not he, thought Godfrey; hear 
him she should; and he made her find her hat and leave the gray 
little church, while he eagerly and passionately pleaded his cause 
with her as slowly they moved on towards the home she was so 
soon to leave. 

But all in vain. ‘It cannot be.’ ‘It must not be.’ ‘I cannot 
tell you why.’ These were the only answers he could wring from 
her. No argument, no entreaties could change her, though, poor 
girl, she had not strength or skill enough to conceal that it was her 
will, and not her heart, that was rejecting him. . 

‘Will you never give me any other answer?’ he asked, as they 
neared the gate of the White Cottage. 

‘I dare not think I ever shall,’ she answered. 

‘ And will you forgive me the pain that my presumption has 
caused you?’ he asked jesuitically. ‘I had almost forgotten till 
now how rich you were and how poor I am.’ 

‘How can you! That is cruel!’ she broke out. ‘Indeed, you 
don’t know how cruel you are. Ah, Godfrey!’ for he held her, 
all unseen in the quiet shadowy lane, close in his arms for one mo- 
ment while he said : 

‘Then I will wait. Whatever it be that keeps you from me 
cannot last for ever. Whether it should last for months or years, 
T'll wait. I'll have no wife if I cannot have you, Emily ;’ and then 
he released her, and left her without another word, striding off for a 
six-mile walk along the old Roman road close by, to cool his hot 
head and recall what few senses the last hour had not deprived him 
of altogether. 


CHAPTER V. 
AFTER WAITING COMES REWARD, 


THe next day brought its work of services, and ‘ Lady Mar- 
garet’s dole of certain shillings and woollen garments and loaves of 
bread to six poor women of the parish of Maybeck.’ Godfrey Bree 
had plenty to keep him occupied till the time came for his lonely 
Christmas dinner, for he had declined joining the family gathering 
at the Hall; and Major Garrett had gone to spend his Christmas 
from home. 

But the dinner was dismal; not even Flop’s companionship 
could make it otherwise. The one thought would obtrude itself, 
‘ How long would it be thus with him ? How many Christmas-tides 
must he pass alone ? Would his rash love have ever the ending he 
longed for?’ Brooding and depressed, the minutes lagged along 
heavily. The excitement of the afternoon before was telling on him 
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now, when every word that had passed filled his memory, to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

He started, as a nervous woman might have done, when a peal 
at the door-bell rang through the house, and hastened to relight the 
lamp (he had been sitting idly in the firelight) as Jim’s wife opened 
the door to tell him that Mr. Darlington was waiting to speak with 
him, but would not come into the house. 

‘ Now for it!’ thought the curate, rousing himself for the antici- 
pated fray; for he never questioned what must have called forth the 
visit. His mind was too full of that one idea; and he stepped out 
into the hall, where a cold wind was rushing about, slamming the 
doors and whistling mournfully through all the house. 

‘Pray come in, Mr. Darlington,’ he begged, going out on the 
steps and standing shivering beneath the dark wintry sky. 

‘No, thank you,’ said the other shortly ; ‘I am merely come 
to say good-bye ; we shall be off to-morrow or the next day. I 
should be too busy to see you if you called. This place is all 
very well in the summer. What's that?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said the curate, peering into the darkness. ‘ What 
do you mean? I wish you would come in.’ 

‘ But it’s confoundedly cold in the winter; that’s why we are 
leaving,’ went on Mr. Darlington rapidly ; ‘ and I hate the country 
to walk in, one is so apt to meet all sorts of people. You're not 
inclined for a walk, are you ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said the curate; ‘ and really I think it would 
be best for you to go home if you will not come in with me. It’s 
bitterly cold, and beginning to snow.’ 

The flakes were coming down thick and fast as he spoke. 

‘ Then I will be off,’ said Mr. Darlington. ‘ Good-night and 
good-bye! Have you heard—lI beg your pardon, I thought I was 
talking to some one else. Good-night !’ 

He went off down the garden path muttering strangely to him- 
self, and Godfrey Bree stood watching his dark figure as long as it 
could be seen, little thinking that the departing man was hurrying 
carelessly on to meet his death. 

But so it was. While the church bells were ringing merrily, 
and men gathered their children about them on their bright hearths 
that Christmas night, unknown to them all a life went out in their 
very midst. Late, after all the cottagers had gone to rest, the 
servants from the White House roused Mr. Bree and Jim from the 
rectory to help them in their search for their master. 

And they found him at the bottom of the stone-quarry, where 
Godfrey had looked shudderingly down the first night he came to 
Maybeck.. Dead! With broken crushed limbs, but the white cold 
face unhurt even by a scratch; the eyes, awfully wide open and 
staring now, that in life had never looked you fairly in the face. 
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An intensely cold day early in the following week, and the curate 
stood reading a short note that had just been given to him. It was 
from Emily Darlington, whose father he had buried that morning. 

‘I am going,’ the writer said, ‘ to leave this very afternoon. I 
cannot see you, I cannot write to you again, till I have waked from 
this horrible dream; for so it seems to me. Be content to wait, 
perhaps for months ; then I will write again.’ 

So, with the best patience he could muster, he did her bidding, 
and waited, not knowing where or with whom she was; hearing no 
word of or from her; watching sadly the rapid breaking-up of her 
deserted home, the close-shuttered dreariness of the rooms in which 
he had so often seen her; hearing the endless surmises as to her 
fortune, which was unanimously decided to be large ; and her future, 
about which no one knew anything, but all had plenty to say, until 
at last, even in the little gossip-loving village, the subject was worn 
out, and the horror of the accident (if accident it was, and that 
God only knew) died away from men’s minds, and left them free 
to discuss the incoming tenants of the White House. 

The curate’s love story had been well kept from the small world 
about him; none knew how anxiously he was waiting among them 
for the last chapter of that history. 

It came at last, the letter she had promised—written to him 
from an old town just beyond the hills which lay before him as he 
read the pages. 

‘T am not at all the same person who went away five months 
ago,’ she wrote. ‘ Then I was very rich, now I am very poor. I 
have only my dead mother’s money to call my own; it is not a 
hundred a year. You see, I try to tell you the worst first, and yet 
not all the worst. How shall I write the truth about him, my 
father! He was always so good to me, and yet I never could 
be happy with him—not quite; and now I am going to make 
you hate him. You thought perhaps he had been born to plenty 
of money, or had earned it in some business or profession. Un- 
happily it was not so. He was only a junior partner in a firm of 
lawyers. His senior was an old man, and a very rich one, who 
had but one relative, a niece, to inherit his property. I think a 
marriage was once thought of between my father and this lady; but 
she preferred a man of her own choice, fitting in some respects, 
but most obnoxious to her uncle. A private marriage between them 
enraged Mr. Laurence into disinheriting his niece; and at his death, 
a few years later, it was found that he had left upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds to my father, making no mention of his then 
widowed niece in his will. That much all the world knew, and 
even then cried shame upon the old man for his harshness. But 
they did not know what my dear mother discovered when too late 
—that my father had secretly helped on the distasteful marriage, 
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and had then, alas, done all in his power to foster the estrange- 
ment between the uncle and niece, even—how could he do it !— 
keeping from her the knowledge of her uncle’s illness, fearing lest 
at the last moment she should come between him and his expected 
fortune ; and, worst of all, he told his dying partner that his niece 
refused to come, though he had sent entreating her to do so. I 
could tell you much more; but surely this is too much. It almost 
breaks my heart to have to write it. It quite broke my mother’s 
heart when she knew all the truth. The fortune was a misery 
and a shame to her, as it has been to me. I thank God I am rid 
of it now, and all that wretched inheritance from my poor father 
has gone to its rightful owner, Mrs. Merlin. Would it were pos- 
sible that any deed of mine could atone to her for all the misery my 
father’s act brought her! ButIcan dono more. I have kept my 
promise to my mother, who told me the full truth only to impress 
on me the need of acting as I have done with the money as soon 
as I had the power, and I only tell you to justify myself. Surely I 
need not ask your pity for my father and forme. Is it not an awful 
thing to say his death lifted a load from my heart, although he 
was so good to me, and I loved him so when I was a child? Now 
you know why your story about Charlie Merlin troubled us so. Now 
I have told you all. Remember, you are not bound to me by any 
word of promise. It was riches kept us apart when you spoke to 
me on Christmas-eve. I dared not tell you then what you know 
now. If our poverty stands between us now, so be it; no single 
thought of mine shall ever reproach you.’ Then a bit of girlish 
‘weakness stole in: ‘ But I should like to see you once.’ 

‘Once!’ cried the curate joyfully ; ‘ ay, that she shall!’ And he 
might almost have added, ‘ and for ever ;’ for the next day’s meet- 
ing was but the first of many, and the weeks were but few before 
these two joined homes as well as hearts, and set out to face the 
world together, not over rich, but strong in youth and love—one of 
them at least living a new life, freed from the heavy burden that 
another’s sin had bound upon her earlier years. 
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Bow Common is hardly the district for an admirer of the simple 
and the beautiful to explore, and much less the sort of place you’d 
care to reside in. Yet I live there; but not from choice—O 
dear, no! 

If the unsavoury and villanous odours from the adjacent fac- 
tories which daily pollute the atmosphere, and the midnight serenade 
of the festive costermonger as he clutches the top of my front rail- 
ings in an imbecile endeavour to maintain his perpendicular, and 
howls out the burden of some lugubrious ditty under my bedroom- 
window at midnight—if these, and no end of other lively little inci- 
dents, can afford inducement to any sane man to take up his abode 
in that ‘ location,’ I say, let him go, by all means. 

As I’ve already said, I don’t live there from choice. Fact is, 
I’m a railway clerk, on duty at a station about ten minutes’ walk 
from where I ‘ hang out,’ and I can’t, with any degree of safety for 
my situation, reside any farther away from it. I must be there at 
5.10 a.m., you see, to book the ‘ workmen’s’ train out. 

Now, my nearest road to the station is right through a long 
dismal thoroughfare—if you can call it that even—bounded by the 
Tower Hamlets Cemetery on the one hand, and by the arches of 
the Blackwall Railway on the other; there are no houses near it; 
and it isn’t by any means the sort of promenade that a nervous 
person would care to select for a ‘moonlight walk.’ There are fine 
facilities for gentlemen in the garrotting interest; then, again, the 
proximity of the cemetery isn’t altogether so pleasant at night-time. 

I was popping along there about 4.55 one morning last winter 
—walking, in fact, as fast as I knew how, for I was a good seven 
minutes behind, and I’d no time to lose. I feared I should miss 
my first train after all, when I noticed a small black object lying 
close to the buttress of an arch on my left. I picked it up, and 
hurried on faster after pocketing it, to make up for the one or two 
seconds I’d lost over it. It was an old tobacco-pouch ; and I hadn’t 
got my full supply of the weed with me, so I regarded this as a bit 
of a windfall. Arriving almost breathless at the station, I unlocked 
the door and threw up my window to book about thirty workmen 
standing in a group outside, and who were making some strong com- 
ments upon my tardy appearance. This done, I turned up an extra 
gas-jet and proceeded to inspect my prizé, wondering what tobacco 
it contained—I smoke ‘shag’ myself. There wasn’t any tobacco 
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though, much to my disgust; the contents were a pair of dice, a 
small key, and a couple of printed cards, together with a pawnticket 
inscribed, ‘ Waistcoat, 2s.’ The dice and pawnticket didn’t interest 
me, so I put them in my till-drawer, and looked at the cards; the 
larger of the two was headed : 
‘A FRIENDLY LEAD 

Will take place at the Alfred’s Head, on Saturday the 26th instant, for the benefit 
of Paddy Turner, better known as “ Jack the Lemon,” who has been “in trouble” 
the last four months, and hopes to find his old pals gather round him now he needs 
it. Paddy was never the man to ruck himself, and it is to be hoped he may see 
old faces rallying round him on this trying occasion. Sparring up-stairs from 7 
till 8, after which hour harmony will commence. Chair to be taken by Paddy in 
person, faced by “ Cuttie,” and assisted by Grandfather Vinegar, Corkey Jem, Hos- 
ten Tostin, Tommy the Shootsman, Young Cocklin, Porkey Cannon, Cast Iron, 
Young Curley, Jack the Flatman, Young Imperial, and a host of talent and old 
friends too numerous to mention.’ 


This concoction rather puzzled me. [I felt curious as to the 
nature of ‘ the trouble’ that had lain heavy on the soul of Mr. Turner 
for four long months. ‘I think I should have resigned myself to 
it by that time,’ I thought; and then, just then, I began to have 
a faint suspicion of what ‘the trouble’ was. 

The other card was simply an announcement of an approaching 
raffle for a silk handkerchief, the proceeds of which were to be de- 
voted to the sole and especial benefit of some ornament to society 
yclept ‘ Young Tadger ;’ and the welfare of that worthy having but 
little interest for me, I threw it aside, and hearing a tap at the 
office-door, opened it for the admittance of my ticket-collector, Harry 
Stocks, who had come to pay-in the previous day’s excess fares. 

Now, Stocks was somewhat of an original in his way, a sort of 
nineteenth-century Sam Weller, and, in fact, the most arrant 
Cockney I had ever encountered. He had been born and bred in 
Mile-end, and, as he was wont to boast, had never been more than 
thirty miles out of London in his life—and that only once. 

As far as acquaintance with the beerhouses and ‘ pubs’ of the 
East were conterned, he was better than a directory. I thought, 
therefore, that the ménage of a ‘friendly lead’ must be familiar to 
him ; so I showed him the cards, and, describing the manner of my 
finding them, inquired what sort of affair it was. 

‘ Well,’ said Stocks, ‘this is rather a mixed job. I know nearly 
all the lot myself—by name at least—know the ’ouse too; it’s 
used mostly by costers and such. This Turner was a coster; now 
he’s a sort of half coster, half fightin’-man. Lor bless you, no! 
Prize-fightin’ isn’t knocked on the head so far as them little bits 
goes. You see, he’s reckoned rather a good man with his fists 
among such as himself, and they often gets up a purse of five pound 
or so, to be fought for, afid such-like. You can see ’em at it almost 
any Sunday mornin’ out Temple Mills way. They get it up among 
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themselves, and there’s generally a beershop-keeper or two lays two, 
three, or it might be five pound on the man he fancies. I don’t 
know altogether—that is, exactly—what Paddy got ‘‘ put away” 
for. No, not for theft, sir; ’sault and battery, I think. Least- 
ways, he gave some bloke a awful hiding in a ’ouse down Stepney- 
green way one night. I know that was the bottom of it. Ah, 
yes, aggravated assault, that was it. Now, as for a “lead,” why, 
it’s a bit of a meetin’, and a “ sing-song ;’’ an’ just when you go in 
you put whatever you can spare into a plate they bring round. No, 
they are a rum lot, too; but anybody—any gentleman—might sit 
there night after night an’ never have a nasty word offered him as 
long as he kep’ a civil tongue in his head. Be as well to drink 
though if you was asked ; if you didn’t, and the bloke happened to 
be a bit ‘‘ boozed,”’ he’d very like chuck it over you; and they don’t 
say ‘‘no”’ if you call for a pot after drinkin’ along with’em. What's 
that other card? Raffle—ah, same sort of thing—pretty much— 
there’s always a song or a bit o’ sparrin’ goin’ on. You ought to 
drop in an’ see ’em, sir.’ 

‘I was just thinking of the same thing. Let’s see, I’m off at 
two on Saturday; surely you can get Lodge to work your shift for 
that day. I shouldn’t care about going there by myself.’ 

Stocks said he knew Lodge would do duty for him on that after- 
noon; so it was arranged that he should call at my lodgings at 
6 p.m. on the evening in question, and we’d both go down together. 

Sure enough, at five past six, a quiet double knock at the door 
of my domicile announced the presence of Mr. Stocks. Then a 
rustling and a giggling sound apprised me that, according to his 
usual custom, Mr. Harry was attempting a slight flirtation with my 
landlady’s servant, which I nipped in the bud by calling him up-stairs. 
He marched up, and sauntering into my solitary bedroom, inquired 
whether I was geady. I said, ‘I hardly knew what to wear ;’ so 
Stocks, rummaging over my wardrobe, selected a reefing-jacket, a 
single-breasted waistcoat, and a billycock, and proceeded to attire 
me to his own satisfaction. When he’d done with me, I ventured 
to survey myself in the looking-glass, and found my appearance was 
as much like a decent young workman who had ‘cleaned himself’ 
for an evening stroll as anything I’d ever seen. So Harry and I lit 
our pipes and sallied forth down the Bow-road, en route for the 
Alfred’s Head. 

We strolled quietly down through Mile-end-road, meeting with 
nothing of interest, until we got to the corner of Commercial-street ; 
when it occurred to my friend that ‘the best drop of Irish in Lon- 
don’ was procurable at an adjacent ‘pub’; and having plenty of time 
to spare, we must needs drop in; and having tested the quality of 
the whisky, and got a cigar each, we strolled on till our farther pro- 
gress was impeded by about eighteen or twenty of the élite of White- 
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chapel, who were pensively gazing into a clothier’s shop-window— 
obviously there was some attraction. 

‘ What’s up there, Harry?’ 

‘ Only those bills of Smith’s—circulars, you know. Seen ’em, 
ain’t you ?’ 

I said I hadn’t ; and Harry stepped into the shop, and came 
out with a couple of the bills in question, one of which he handed 
me: 


To His Rile Highness the Prince of Nails, and His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor and His Wench, 


SMITH, 


Well known by everybody to be the only Genuine Clothing Manufacturer in White- 
chapel, and acknowledged by the Natives to be the Cheapest and Best House in the 
Neighbourhood for Cord and Cloth Clothing of every description. 


THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND SLAP-UP TOG AND OUT-AND-OUT 
KICKSIES BUILDER, 
Nabs the chance of putting his customers awake that he has just made his 
escape from Canada, not forgetting to clap his mawleys on a rare dose of stuff, 
but on his return home was stunned to tumble against one of the Tip-top Manu- 
facturers of Manchester, who had stuck to the gilt, cut his lucky from his drum, 
and about namousing off to the Swan Stream, leaving behind him a Valuable 
Stock of Moleskins, Cords, Velveteens, Plushes, Doeskins, Box-Cloths, Pilots, &c. &c., 
and having the ready in his kick, grabbed the chance, stepped home with the swag, 
and is now safely landed at his crib; he can turn out Toggery very slap-up, to lick 
all‘the Slop-shops in the Neighbourhood, at the following low prices—for 
READY GILT—TICK BEING NO GO: 

Upper Benjamins, built on a downy plan, a monarch to half-a-finnuff. Proper- 
‘cut Togs, for Business or Pleasure, turned out slap, 1 pound; Sneaking or Lounging 
Togs, at any price youname. Fancy Sleeve Blue Plush, Pilot or Box-Cloth Vests, 
cut saucy, a couter; Black or Fancy Vests, made to flash the dicky or tight up 
round the scrag, from six and a tanner; Ditto ditto Sealskin, Buckskin, Doeskin, 
Moleskin, Deerskin, Chamoiskin, or any other skin, made to order at 6 hours’ 
notice. Pair of Kerseymere or Fancy Doeskin Kicksies, any colour, cut peg-top, 
half-tights, or to drop down over the trotters, from nine and.a tanner to 21 bob; 
Double-milled Drab or Plum Box, built in the Melton-Mowbray style (by men) at 
four-and-twenty bob; Worsted or Bedford Cords in every colour, cut very slap, with 
the artful dodge, a canary; Pair of Out-and-out Cords, built very serious, from 
six bob and a kick, upwards ; Rare Fancy Cords, cut awfully loud, 9 times; Pair 
of Bang-up or Constitution Cords, 14 and a half; Pair of Moleskins, any colour, 
built hanky-spanky, with a double fakement down the sides and artful buttons at 
the bottom, half a monarch; Out-and-out Black Doe Trousers, which stun all 
comers, made to measure in any style, 14 and a tanner. 

Beware of the Worthless Imitations made by the Roughs at the same price. 

Liveries, Mud Pipes, Knee Caps, and Trotter Cases built very low. 

A Large Assortment of Caps to fit all sorts of Nuts. 

A decent allowance made to Seedy Swells, Tea-Kettle Purgers, Quill Drivers, 
Mushroom Fakers, Counter Jumpers, Organ Grinders, Bruisers, Head Robbers, and 
Flunkeys out of Collar. 

Shallow Coves, See Sailors, or Fellows on the High-fly rigged out on the short- 
est notice. 

Kid’s Clothing of every description kept ready-made or made to measure, 

Gentlemen finding their own Broady can be accommodated, 
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‘That’s his way of advertising, Tony,’ said Stocks. ‘ Very 
good way it is, too, considering the neighbourhood. Whitechapel 
people rather like to be thought a bit “fly,” and he seems to know 
it. We ain’t above five minutes from the Alfred now; best chuck 
away the stump of cigar. Down here!’ 

And we diverged into a narrow dirty thoroughfare of wretched 
little one-story houses, the occupants of which seemed to have 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to shoe-binding, cobbling, 
artificial-flower making, and mangling—though where the linen 
came from that required mangling was a mystery indeed. 

At the door of one of these habitations lounged a somewhat 
untidy and unwashed gentleman in shirt-sleeves none of the clean- 
est. He was holding sweet commune with a kindred spirit in the 
chimney-sweeping line, and they seemed together to have arrived 
at a mutual agreement upon some point; for as we approached, he 
of the shirt-sleeves turned lazily and unsteadily round, and yelled 
up the passage of his mansion : 

‘ Bill-ee !’ 

*Ullo-o-o !’ from the far end of the passage. 

‘Kim ’ere! Look sharp!’ 

Bill-ee appeared in person forthwith. 

‘ Bill-ee (Give us tuppence, Joe ?), cut round to Webb’s— 
Webb’s this time, mind yer!— cut round to Webb’s, and fetch 
another pot of ’umble. ’Old ’ard, now. Do as yer told, and go 
to Webb’s. You're fond of the Lion, ’cos it’s a yard or so 
nearer. Go on, now, an’ look sharp back. Ah,’ added shirt-sleeves, 
leering round with a fishy gaze and a maudlin shake of his unkempt 
head, ‘ blow them as ’ud rob a poor bloke of his ponghelo! Lord 
send as ’ow it war a penny a gallon, so as hevery cove could git a 
skinful for ’arf a dollar !’ 

His friend gave vent to an expressive ‘ Ah;’ and the sentiment 
seemed to meet with general sympathy from five or six tatterde- 
malions who were loafing round the next doorway. 

We proceeded on; and arriving at the end of the street, turned 
sharply to the right. 

‘Here we are; "bout fifty yards farther on,’ said Stocks. ‘ Wait 
half a minute outside, while I go across the road and get two or 
three smokes—they’ve got nothing but pickwicks in there, and bad 
at that !’ 

He left me contemplating the exterior of a dirty and very ques- 
tionable-looking little beershop—on the cellar-flap of which a gen- 
tleman, attired in a ‘ guernsey,’ was executing an elaborate ‘double- 
shuffle.’ The survey wasn’t reassuring, and I walked round the 
corner, where I was suddenly confronted by a young lady in a very 
low-necked dress, with short sleeves that displayed a pair of mus- 
cular red arms to their fullest advantage; head-covering she had 
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none, unless a mammoth chignon may be considered such ; and one 
eye was very suggestive of a fading rainbow. 

‘ Porkey up-stairs, young. man ?’ 

I had an idea that I’d heard the name before somewhere. 

‘ Porkey, Porkey!’ I said. ‘ Who on earth’s Porkey? Can’t say 
I know him.’ ; 

‘You know; Porkey Cannon—Joe Cannon ; got a sleeve-weskit 
on, and a billycock. He’s a-sparrin’ now—leastways, he oughter 
be. He said he wouldn’t be later than seven or a quarter-past, an’ 
he’s alwis in about time.’ 

I would have answered, but my fair interlocutor, catching a 
glimpse of a bullet-head and a square pair of shoulders inside the 
bar, said : 

‘Cuss ’im, there he is /’ and pushed her way in forthwith. 

I, seeing Stocks crossing the road, followed after, in time to 
catch a murmur of complaint from Mr. Cannon, that 

‘It was ——— ’ard as a man couldn’t drop into a ’ouse to ’ave 
a civil pint with ’is pal, but wot he must ’ave a wench fly- 
blowin’ about arter ’im.’ 

And the lady of his love, feeling herself thus indirectly rebuked, 
excused herself on the ground that it wasn’t her intention to have 
disturbed Mr. P. C. in his moments of relaxation, only that a young 
man outside had informed her that he (Mr. C.) was one of the com- 
pany present, and ‘’ad bin a-sparrin’.’ 

‘Wot young man?’ inquired Porkey, scowling round the bar 
in a manner that boded ill for the object of his resentment. 

‘Why, a ’spectable-looking young chap as wos— O, there 
he is /’ And the fair one directed an appealing and expressive glance 
at me, which obviously showed that she wished me to corroborate 
her. 

‘That ain’t good enough for me,’ scornfully remarked Mr. 
Cannon; ‘the genelman and me is puffect strangers. Wos that 
right, sir, wot she was a-sayin’ of jist now ?’ 

‘Well, that wasn’t exactly the way it occurred,’ I said, with 
what J intended for a conciliatory smile. 

‘No, I knowed well it wosn’t ; that kid ain’t good enough 
for me, old duchess. ’Ave a drop ‘long o’ me,’ said Porkey, in a 
mollified tone. ‘ Wot’s it to be ?’ 

‘ Drop o’ stout-and-mild, Joe,’ curtly answered his lady. 

‘ Drink, old man,’ said Porkey, extending the pot towards me ; 
and I drank deeply—so deeply, in fact, that by the expression on 
Mr. Cannon’s countenance I fancied I had secured a place in his 
esteem. Then he indulged in a little affectionate horseplay with 
his beloved, and, on Stocks handing me a cigar, I stepped to the 
other side of the bar for a light, and to inspect a long yellow placard 
which was tacked to the bar partition. Verbatim et literatim it ran: 
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Immense Attraction! Grand Extra Night! ! 
THE SKULL-CRACKER’S ARMS, COBWEB-STREET, CATSMEAT-SQUARE. 


A GRAND CONCERT AND BALL 
Will take place at the above House, 


In aid of the Funds of the Laisey Cabman’s Society, they having exhausted 
all their ready Cash during the late severe Weather. 


Chairman: LONG SNow, the Haymarket Ghost. 


The following talented gents have consented to appear : 
Industrious CHARLEY JONES and UPHAM, from Clapham, will sing a duet. 
Little CURLEY, by permission of Mr. Lotion of the Lord Raglan, will appear 
in Character. 
Long Jim will squint Blink Bonny, 30 minutes, for £5 a-side. 
Signor PHEBY will sing ‘ Nix my Dolly, Pals, fake away.’ 

Mr. JACK BROWN will sing ‘ We've swept the Seas before, Boys,’ and, by the kind 
permission of Mr, Fakes, the Pawnbroker, will exhibit his Wonderful Lamp. 
PIN WIRE will appear, he having pledged his word to drink all the rum that may 
be called for, and go home sober ! 

ARTHUR STEVENS will recite ‘The Faker and the Flatman,’ after which he will be 
permitted to sleep in the corner until further notice. 


I removed this effusion from the wall, and addressing myself to 
a listless-looking hobbledehoy, who was puffing a long clay at my 
elbow, asked if he knew what was meant by it, or if it alluded to 
anybody or anything in particular. He seemed to brighten up for 
a moment, and looked round the compartment intently. Then he 
craned his neck over the partition he was leaning against for a 


second or so, and said, 

‘D’ye hear! Look ’ere—see ’im wots a-’avin the bread-and- 
cheese an’ pickles in the fur corner there ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Well’ (with significance), ‘ you arst um !’ 

I refrained, for I thought from the gentleman’s appearance that 
he mightn’t relish impertinent inquiries ; and just then in tumbled 
some seven or eight young men and women, who very soon made a 
bear-garden of the place, with their ‘larking’ and horseplay, and, 
as the din began to abate, I noticed a sound overhead as of a 
vigorous shuffling of feet, with now and then a scrambling noise fol- 
lowed by a dull heavy thud, of which I half divined the meaning. 

‘ Sparring up-stairs, ain’t they ?’ I asked of the youth I had last 
spoken to. 

‘Ah, Paddy’s got ’em on now ‘long o’ Joe Gardner—leastways 
’e wos a-puttin’ ’em on wen I come down !’ 

Presently the noise up-stairs ceased, and suddenly a stream of 
about twenty or so young fellows came tumbling pell-mell down-stairs 
into the bar, and the place commenced to ring with shouts for pots 
of ‘ ’arf-an’-’arf,’ &c.; then the door separating our compartment 
was suddenly opened, and a face thickly pitted with smallpox and 
surmounted by a rather concave nose was protruded inside. 
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‘Good luck t’yer, Paddy! Wot cheer, old man? Wots it ter 
be? Kim inside,’ was the greeting accorded our new acquisition 
from half a dozen throats. 

Paddy accordingly came in, and hinted his inclination to partake 
of the bowl by a suggestive wipe across his lips with his jacket-sleeve. 

‘Drink, old son!’ was his first invitation, from an ugly little 
man in a corner, who proffered a quart-pot for the hero’s acceptance 
(I didn’t see anything smaller than a quart-pot, by the bye). 

Paddy drank, and, having availed himself of about eleven other 
invitations of a similar nature, must have absorbed into his system 
at least five pints of malt liquor without being affected thereby—at 
least to all appearance. Then he turned his attention to business, 
and inquired hoarsely of a friend, 

‘ Any o’ the blokes in the front room, ’Arry? I didn’t stop to 
see as'I was a-comin’ down.’ 

‘Ony Stevey,’ responded the gentleman addressed, ‘ and he is 
bloomin’ well brewered, there’s no kid; they put ’im up there to 
‘*doss’’ for ’arf a hour, so as to git ’im right a bit. He wos on, 
s’help me ’tatur !’ 

‘Well,’ quoth Mr. T., meditatively addressing his friends, ‘ow 
are we a-goin’ on, chaps? Are we a-goin’ up now, or wait for 
Cuttie? It’s a-gettin’ late!’ 

Somebody suggested that ‘Cuttie’ was probably ‘flatch ken- 
nard’ by this time (he was evidently familiar with the habits 
of the gentleman). So it was decided that festivities should com- 
mence forthwith, and Stocks and I, preceded by the bulk of 
the company, wended our way up-stairs, into a larger and dimly- 
lighted front room, where, upon turning up the gas, the re- 
cumbent form of Stevey the somnolent was observable on a bench, 
snoring away mellifluously. This worthy, having been aroused by 
means of a lighted tobacco-pipe being held under his nostrils, arose, 
sneezed violently for a minute or so, shook himself, and, giving a 
stupendous yawn, said, 

‘Give us ’old o’ some ponghelo, some ov yer, good luck t’yer! 
I wos dry though, s’help me!’ said Stevey apologetically to his. 
companion, as he surveyed the tankard with a rueful air. Stevey 
had absorbed about a pint and a half from the pot proffered him, 
and his friend didn’t half seem to like it; the goblet was therefore 
duly replenished at Mr. Stevey’s expense. | 

Things didn’t seem to be making much progress towards con- 
viviality up to now; the company seemed to be rather conversation- 
ally disposed, and sat chatting in little groups of three or four all 
over the room. I overheard a fragment from the lot nearest me. 
A stalwart red-faced young woman inquired huskily of a male 
friend, 

‘Wot’s the matter o’ Jarvey?’ indicating by a nod a young 
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man with a frightfully-contused optic, who was playing a game of 
‘shove ha’penny’ by himself on a bench at the other end of the 
room. 

‘’Ow d’yer mean ? ’is heye ?’ 

‘Ah! Bin in a row, hain’t he ?’ 

‘H’m! Ah, bin a-sloggin’ long o’ Nobby Morgan. D’ye hear, 
Jarvee! Kim ’ere!’ 

‘ Now wot is it?’ savagely responded the gentleman addressed. 

‘Who’s bin a “‘mousin’” on yer, old man?’ jocosely asked 
his friend ; for which considerate inquiry he was exhorted to pro- 
ceed to a place unmentionable to ears polite, and to mind his own 
sanguinary business. 

The first gentleman scoffed at this display of peevishness on 
his friend’s part, and besought him (Mr. Jarvey) to ‘keep ’is ’air 
on;’ then turning to the lady who had been so solicitous in her 
inquiries respecting Jarvey, he asked for a reel of cotton, remarking 
that ‘ Jarvey ’ad got the needle, and wanted something to threadle 
it with.’ 

Mr. Turner and my friend were holding converse together at 
the end of the long table just as a gaunt bony man of about fifty 
odd years entered the room bearing a tin soup-plate, which con- 
tained probably fifteen or sixteen shillings in sixpences and three- 
penny and fourpenny pieces. He came in with a shambling gait 
and a half-apologetic sort of air, and bore the appearance of a sort 
of superannuated costermonger—did such a thing exist—and he 
seemed to suffer from a chronic depression of spirits. Approach- 
ing Stocks, he silently presented his plate and received therein a 
shilling ; he brightened up a bit at this and approached me, where 
upon getting another he assumed quite a joyous expression of coun- 
tenance, and moved round the room at a thoroughly brisk pace, 
when, having completed his collection, he made a dive at the door, 
turned round, gave a violent tug at the peak of his cap by way of a 
bow, and disappeared into space. 

Paddy then suddenly arose, cleared his throat, and said, ‘ Jist 
a moment, genelmen, please ;’ and silence being established, he com- 
menced to inveigh bitterly against the delinquent ‘ Cuttie.’ 

‘ Wot I grumbles at,’ quoth Paddy, ‘is not ’is disappintin’ 
ony myself, but other blokes as wasn’t behind in comin’ forrard 
when he (Cuttie) wanted a bob or so bad enough hisself. Any 
chap take ’is place till ’e turns up—if he is a-goin’ to turn up? 
It’s bloomin’ ’ard lines to be sucked in like this. He’s a-boozin’ 
somewhere, you may lay yer life, and forgot all about it. Perhaps 
Mr. Stocks ’ud oblige—might I ha’ the pleasure, sir ?’ 

Stocks assented, and seated himself at the foot of the table, 
where, having armed himself with a small boxwood hammer, he 
rapped loudly on the table therewith, called ‘Order!’ three or four 
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times, and announced that ‘our worthy chair would oblige with 
the first song.’ 

Mr. Turner coughed, cleared his throat, and having sought in- 
spiration from a long contemplation of the ceiling, together with 
an equally long pull at a quart-pot, started something in a husky 
quavering note, and breaking down, said, ‘ That’s too ’igh—’old 
‘ard.’ Then he went a bit lower, and delivered himself of a quaint 
chant—you couldn’t call it a song—which he told us afterwards 
was ‘The Tanyard Side.’ The chorus ran 

‘O, no, kind sir, I’m a factory gal, she modestlee replied, 
An’ I daily labour for my bread down by the tanyard side.’ 

A hammering of pots and shouts of ‘ Brayvo, Paddy!’ greeted 
Mr. T.’s attempt to break the ice of the evening, and then Stocks 
inquired, 

‘What shall we say after that, Paddy ?’—an intimation to the 
singer that a toast or sentiment of some kind was expected of him. 

Paddy was prompt to respond. He lifted his goblet, and look- 
ing across it, said, 

‘May the road to’ (say ‘ Hades’) ‘ grow green for the want o’ 
travellers !’ 

They drank that with gusto. 

The chairman then announced that ‘our worthy wice ’ud oblige ;’ 
and Stocks accordingly sang a doleful ballad, of which a certain 
‘Lord William’ seemed to be the hero—or villain. He ‘ proved 
the overthrow’ of some confiding maiden, if my memory serves me, 


. and was duly haunted by her in consequence. 


Nemesis having overtaken the base betrayer in some form or 
other, this depressing song, with its equally depressing chorus, was 
brought to a close ; but however it was received among the men, it 
certainly found favour with the female portion of the community. 
That sort of thing always does among women of that type. 

‘ The call rests with you, brother Chair,’ said Stocks; and Paddy 
informed us that our old friend ‘ Young Cocklin’ would oblige with 
the next. 

Cocklin then arose, and removing a huge quid from his mouth, 
took off his cap, flung the quid therein, and replacing the cap on his 
head, said, 

‘ Well, I'll try ‘‘ Flash Company,”’ chaps; ‘ an’ if I break down, 
you'll ha’ to pick me up.’ 

If Mr. Cocklin’s song was descriptive of his own habits, he 
must have been a bad lot and no mistake. This was the chorus: 

‘0, darncin’ an’ drinkin’ wos all my de-light, 
O, drinkin’ an’ a-darncin’ an’ a-stoppin’ out all night ; 
O, a-stoppin’ out all night, my boys, like a great many more, 
If it ’adn’t a-bin for flash company, I should never a-bin so poor !’ 
This last singer had a pretty tolerable voice, and whatever he 
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lacked in harmony he made up in sheer lung power. A little ovation 
greeted him on resuming his seat. ‘Goodo, Cocklin!’ ‘ Brayvo-o!’ 
‘ Angcore !’ ‘ Way-oh! Cocklin! D’ye hear, last wuss over agin !’ 
And wetting his lips from his neighbour’s pot—everybody present 
seemed to prefer drinking from somebody else’s pot rather than his 
own—Cocklin gave us the last verse again, and on finishing remarked 
that he believed he was entitled to a call, and he should like to hear 
some lady sing, as the chaps ’ad bin a-’aving on it all their own 
way. Would Kate Gallagher oblige? He could see she was a- 
bustin’ to sing. 

This little pleasantry was resented by Miss Gallagher playfully 
hurling an arrowroot biscuit at the last speaker’s head. Then she 
said she didn’t mind tryin’ one as she knowed on; and Paddy having 
established order, Katie, after the usual number of little coughs and 
giggles necessary to the occasion, started on a theme eminently well 
chosen. She sang a ditty called ‘ The Prisoners’ Van,’ and right 
manfully did the company give mouth to the chorus: 

‘Into a wehicle long an’ black 
They shoved my fancy man ; 
O, my CUSS upon the driver 
Wot drove the prisoners’ wan !’ 

Miss Gallagher finished ; and from the applause and the general 
remarks made concerning her conbtriution to the ‘ harmony,’ it 
seemed to be considered the song of the evening. It took me by 
surprise, however, when the chairman rose and said : 

‘We've ’ad the pleasure o’ ’earin’ Mr. Stocks, genelmen; an’ I 
should be werry ’appy if ’is friend’ud oblige. I mean the genelman 
wot’s a-doin’ ’is cigar in the corner there, and a-takin’ stock.’ 

A subdued and anything but enthusiastic rapping of knuckles 
seconded this jocose invitation. 

Now, I didn’t care about making a fool of myself, so, stepping 
over to Turner, I professed my inability to oblige, and meekly in- 
quired what penalty a recalcitrant member must needs submit to. 

‘ Gallon o’ beer,’ laconically and somewhat sulkily responded that 
gentleman. He seemed to have grave doubts as to whether that 
amount of liquor would be forthcoming. 

‘Call for three gallons, then, Mr. Chair—that’ll make a level three 
bob of it,’ I said; and thereupon a general buzz of satisfactory re- 
marks pervaded the room, and a stalwart coster behind me observed : 

‘That’s you! Nothin’ like doin’ it proper, if yer ’as ter 
spout yer bloomin’ shirt arterwards!’ And he accompanied his re- 
mark with a slap on my back that fairly fetched the breath out 
of me. 

Popularity is cheap at three gallons of malt. 

Paddy then called our attention to the fact that it wanted but 
five-and-twenty minutes to twelve; that there was but time for 
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about two mcre songs, and we ‘ might as well ’ave a good un to 
wind up with.’ He begged to call upon— Paddy paused and looked 
angrily towards the middle of the room, where two ladies, pretty 
well gone in liquor, had commenced what gave signs of being a 
violent altercation. There was every prospect of a general row if 
this wasn’t nipped in the bud; so Turner quitted his chair, and 
plunged into the knot of disputants, where, having taken one of the 
fair brawlers by the shoulders, a peaceably-disposed friend took the 
same freedom with the other, and the result of this friendly inter- 
position was a scene that fairly baffled description; for in a moment 
a sudden hustling, scuffling sound was heard, mingled with oaths 
and screams, as men and women rolled over each other, and clawed 
and scratched at friend or foe indiscriminately. This was varied 
by the loudly-expressed asseverations of a sturdy coster, far ad- 
vanced in beer, and eager to establish a private little fight on his 
own account. I had heard him addressed as ‘ Darkie’ during the 
course of the evening. 

‘I’m good enough for any cove here,’ remarked Darkie. 
‘Will any man put ’is sanguinary dooks up an’ try? ’Ere !— 
look ’ere !—’ere’s ’arf a dollar to any man as ’ll knock my —— ’at 
orf!’ 

At this juncture Mr. Darkie was seized by two friends soberer 
than himself, and was hurried from the room, indulging himself in 
a torrent of blasphemy at each step. 

I stepped over to Stocks, who remarked : 

‘ Looks good enough to travel, don’t it, Tony?’ 

IT said I thought it was. 

‘Now, genelmen, please /’ said, or rather yelled, the landlord, 
exhibiting his head through the half-open door. Seeing the state 
of things he withdrew that portion of him, and sang out down-stairs, 
‘Turn out, Phil—sharp !’ ' 

In two seconds the gas was turned off, and Stocks and I shot 
through the open door into the darkness, groping our way down- 
stairs with what speed we might. Passing into the street we found 
a batch of ill-conditioned hobbledehoys, who had been attracted by 
the commotion up-stairs, and were thirsting for the spectacle of a 
street fight—no rarity in that neighbourhood. Reaching White- 
chapel-road, we stopped to light our pipes, and started at a sharpish 
pace for home. Beaumont-square was passed, then the Globe- 
bridge, and as we halted at the corner of Grove-road (where we had 
to separate) Stocks asked : 

‘ Going there again, old man ?” 

‘Not if I know myself.’ 

And we shook hands for the night. 

ANTHONY LEIGH. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES IN NOMENCLATURE 


I WELL remember, though it happened many years ago—stretching 
far back indeed into those happy salad days, when judgment, if 
somewhat verdant, was so cool and easy—being placed in a sore strait 
of doubt and uncertainty. I had written a prize essay (it did not 
get the prize, by the way, but that is a detail). In the little coun- 
try town where my lot was for the time cast, some of us youth, with 
the assistance of one or two of the local clergymen and several other 
gentlemen of varying standing and degree, had formed ourselves 
into a small literary and social club, meeting at stated intervals to 
interchange ideas upon various topics, with a view to aiding each 
other’s mental development and insuring pleasant companionships 
and congenial society. The idea answered very well for atime. I 
doubt whether we contributed much from our scanty individual 
stores to the sum of the world’s wisdom. Probably not; but we 
were, nevertheless, on very excellent terms with ourselves and our 
queer little efforts. Once during each session (we met during the 
four winter months, and ‘session’ was voted a good word; it was. one 
of the happy inspirations of Maggs, our ‘ poet,’ and adopted in- 
_ stanter) we had a kind of semi-public festivicy, when the squire.or 
rector, or as big a luminary as we could secare, took the chair, and 
a digest of the proceedings was duly inserted in the county paper. 
These were proud times for us—proud, but yet not without anxiety; 
for the interest of the evening culminated in the announcement from 
the chair of the names of the fortunate candidates for the honour of 
having penned—first, the best poem; and secondly, the best essay. 
For the poem a subject was always given, and though several of us, 
our souls stirred by those faint uncertain throes of mental indiges- 
tion which, happily for our future welfare, so soon subsided and died 
away in the darkness—though, I say, many of us tried our small 
best for the wreath of victory, we were nothing against the tremen- 
dous Maggs. The deuce was in the fellow. The subject mattered 
not one jot. Epical, historical, tragical, sentimental (we eschewed 
the comic), he was always to the fore. I had my own private con- 
viction, I remember, that I possessed a large undeveloped share of 
the divine afflatus, and made stupendous exertions to come out first 
on the occasion when ‘ The Pleasures of Poetry’ was announced as 
the subject for treatment. I have a distinct recollection that I took 
Pope as my model, and commenced in the real, unmistakable, or- 
thodox fashion common to the writers of his school: 


‘ Attend, O Goddess of the sacred shell, 
And you, ye Muses nine, attend as well.’ 
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This was the invocation: appropriate and highly chaste and pleasing 
and original it sounded to my young ears—very different from the 
musty flavour it has somehow acquired from twenty years’ keeping. 
But my chaste originality had, as usual, to succumb to the un- 
daunted Maggs, who penned a Pindaric ode of three hundred lines 
that fairly left us all miles behind. It was Eclipse first, and the 
rest nowhere. 

How curious to reflect that this same Maggs, of whom, notwith- 
standing our occasional secret little envyings, we were all so proud 
as a kind of poet laureate in embryo, should take to sugar-baking 
as his line of life! I chanced to meet him only the other day, and 
in answer to my inquiries, bred from the remembrance of old times, 
whether he still flirted with the sacred muse, he grew indignant at 
my allusion to such folly; he would as soon think of flirting with 
an opera-dancer, he said—-Mrs. M. being, as I suspected, the re- 
straining influence in either contingency. 

As the field of poetry was therefore so unfairly taken up as the 
private grazing - ground of Mr. Maggs’ Pegasus, I determined to 
concentrate all my energies upon the essay—the other domain of 
literature left open to conquest. We were not tied to any particular 
subject, being only fettered in length, and a stipulation that our 
efforts should confine themselves to the wide limits lying within the 
range of literature, science, or art. My paper cost me many weeks 
of anxious care and preparation. As before I had chosen Pope, so 
now I at first honoured Addison with my preference. But his clear 
simplicity of style was difficult to follow. Where I attained sim- 
plicity I lacked subject matter ; and I felt an uneasy conviction that 
my occasional clearness betrayed a corresponding want of depth. So, 
with a sigh, I abandoned the Spectator, and adopted a more com- 
posite style, which, basing itself on no particular prototype, combined 
in no small degree the better qualities of Goldsmith, Irving, and 
Macaulay. The result was highly pleasing. It satisfied the sternest 
requirements of my judgment. If occasionally laboured, it was never 
unintelligible ; if sometimes didactic, it was never dull. The sen- 
tences were rounded off with that careful precision which guaran- 
tees good workmanship; the frequent quotations were well chosen 
and apt ; the manuscript was clearly written, in a good bold hand, 
on one side of the paper only, as the rules demanded, and signed, 
also according to the rules, with my motto, ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.’ 
I had chosen this after much mental exercitation for my poem, and 
though not so strictly apposite in the case of a prose production, it 
was too good to lightly forego, and its failure in the one case 
made me regard it with that peculiar affection with which mothers 
are said to best love their least fortunate offspring. And then 
there only remained the title. For the first time I was brought 
face to face with the Great Difficulty of Nomenclature. It cost me 
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more labour than the whole of the composition. I felt that it 
must be clear, concise, explanatory. I had touched upon such a 
wide variety of subjects, that’ I grew at last hopeless of finding any 
title which would give the faintest clue to the stores of knowledge I 
had so laboriously focussed into a perfect whole; and I positively forget 
the title I ultimately adopted when at last I made up my mind to one 
of the many hundred prefixes which suggested themselves to my fer- 
tile brain. I well remember the pang which came with the reflection 
that it was the only blot upon my achievement—the certainty which 
pointed to it as the teterrima causa of my failure. For Dickson car- 
ried off the prize, and Johnson came in for the honours of proxime 
accessit. The bitterness of my disappointment soon toned down, and 
nowadays there comes a gentle amusement in thinking over my boyish 
conceit and mock wisdom and vanity. Could I write now with Solo- 
mon’s knowledge of mankind, or Sterne’s power of humour, I doubt 
if I should ever be so entirely satisfied as I was with my poor little 
stillborn essay, of which even the name—the dreadful hopeless name 
—has escaped my recollection. And yet what throes and pangs that 
name cost me; what weary hours of doubt and deliberation! It 
haunted my waking hours and disturbed my dreams. The task of 
selecting that hated prefix made me so miserable, that at last, in 
sheer despair, I pounced down upon an unlucky heading, as bad, I 
have no doubt, if I could but recall it, as the hundred others that 
had marshalled themselves for competition, only, after due delibera- 
tion, to be consigned to limbo. And so I found peace, but not con- 
tent ; for it was the name, after all, that damned my production, as 
surely as Charles Lamb could trace the grim failure of ‘Mr. H——,’ 
his one and only farce, to a similar cause. 

Ihave dwelt with some ‘ insistance,’ as George Eliot says, upon 
this christening process, because it seems to me one of those curiosities 
of authorship which will probably be of interest to those who care for 
literature itself or literature makers. Not that the great nomencla- 
ture difficulty is peculiar to the science of letters. Almost any sec- 
tion of nature’s or man’s produce would form an equally good peg 
whereupon to hang one’s meditations. Take babies, for example. 
See what a fertile field those interesting little objects open up for us! 
If I am correctly informed, one of the chief anxieties of the recently 
married feminine mind, when certain conditions prevail, lies in the 
appellation to be bestowed upon the result of the conditions when 
fulfilled. The husband, if consulted, is probably prosaic and in- 
different. ‘If it’s a boy, call it John, after me; if a girl, what 
better name can it have than its mother’s?’ But, whatever the 
ultimate choice, we may be pretty sure that the fond mother ex- 
pectant goes anxiously through the whole list, from Abraham and 
Ada to Zachariah and Zelda, dwelling fondly on the pretty names— 
Herbert, Arthur, and Reginald, Grace, Edith, and Clara, and pass- 
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ing over the horrifying Timothys and Uriahs, the Betsys and Jemi- 
mas, in shuddering silence—so that when the time comes for the 
little lacework and fine-linen contrivances, and the elaborate berceau- 
nette to be brought into requisition, the innocent occupant thereof 
has already been labelled with its identifying mark. Its distinct 
responsibility in the matter is often publicly proclaimed in the first 
column of the Times ; nay, not unfrequently one comes across an an- 
nouncement of this kind: ‘ May the 10th, at the Hollies, Clapham, 
the wife of George Smithson, Esq., of a son (Arthur Ernest), who 
only survived his birth a few hours.’ Poor little Arthur Ernest! 
poor Mrs. George Smithson! What a sad glimpse the name of the 
brief existence that has become an angel ere we read gives into the 
past months of hope, and expectation, and keen motherly love, and 
keener motherly sorrow! 

So that the difficulty of nomenclature strikes deep. It not only 
applies to books and babies, but to new colonies and new crinolines ; 
not only to the astronomer ‘ when a new planet swims into his ken,’ 
or the deep-sea explorer who drags from its long concealment, thou- 
sands of fathoms below the air and light’ (as we understand the 
words), some hitherto unsuspected mollusc, but to the great in- 
ventor of a patent blacking or beneficent hair-dye; though these 
last benefactors of mankind have, with much ingenuity, hit upon a 
method of their own, which achieves tremendous results through 
very simple means. By some mysterious scholastic agency, pre- 
sumably not their own, they discover that the Hellenic equivalents 
for two or three suitable English words bearing upon the subject, 
welded together in happy union, combine to form the wondrous 
kalagathokephalon which may be obtained of all respectable per- 
fumers and chemists, price ten-and-sixpence per bottle, none being 
genuine without the maker’s label, to imitate which is forgery. 
Can it be possible that the gentlemen who devote their lives to 
the outside adornment of the heads of mankind find time to so 
far cultivate the insides of their own, that they can of themselves 
enrich the language with new choice compound appellatives coined 
from the language of Homer? Or are there amongst the complex 
mysteries of modern trade, professional lotion and hair-wash 
christeners ?—broken-down scholars, maybe, who supply these high- 
sounding names at a guinea a title. One can imagine the title-coiner 
gazing at the embodiment of his labours, displayed in Mr. Truefitt’s 
or Mr. Douglas’s shop-window, with much the same queer feeling 
that prompted poor Goldsmith to steal out at night, and listen to 
the shabby rascals singing the songs which he had written for 
them at five shillings apiece. 

One phase of the great nomenclature question I confess fairly 
baffles me. I do not use the word ‘ difficulty’ here, as I imagine 
it would be misplaced. Where do sporting gentlemen contrive to 
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find the names which they bestow upon their dogs and horses ? 
Some system there is of course, but what it can be seems inscrut- 
able. In looking over the account given by a sporting paper of 
a recent coursing meeting, I notice, for example, the following 
names, taken almost at random: Mrs. Cockey, Slate Dresser, 
Racing Hopfactor, Ah! again, Iceboat, Imperence, Veiled Pro- 
phet, Birch Besom, Bab at the Bowster, Blood Serpent, Jolly 
Green. The effect is bewildering. What principle of unnatural se- 
lection could combine to name three unfortunate greyhounds, so 
much alike that no outsider could distinguish them from each other, 
by such uncanny uncanine names as Mrs. Cockey, Veiled Prophet, 
and Blood Serpent? 

Take another entry, as mysterious to the uninitiated as an 
arrow-headed inscription : ‘ Earl of ’s r. or f. b. Soapsuds, by 
Speculation—Slowworm.’ One gathers that Speculation and Slow- 
worm were the immediate progenitors of the r. or f. b. Soapsuds, 
and that all three names have the same initial letter, which proves 
the presence of system ; but one would be glad to have an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining from the noble earl why a poor innocent little 
puppy that could never do him any harm should be condemned to 
bear through life so nasty an appellation, when there must be so 
many nice and pretty ones available. 

If any one had informed me when I sat down to write this 
paper that I should have dragged the r. or f. b. Soapsuds into the 
question, an animal of whose existence I was not aware five minutes 
ago, I should have considered the statement erratic, to say no more. 
But it has nevertheless become an accomplished fact, and as the 
quadruped has found its way amongst us, I will make so bold as to 
detain it a moment longer. The unsavoury Soapsuds, I observe, 
was beaten by Progress, which sounds all very right and proper, but 
far be it from me to draw any inference derogatory to the noble 
earl’s defeated champion. It ran its hardest and did its best, no 
doubt, allowing no considerations of name or other paltry influences 
to prevent its straining every nerve for victory. It would have 
done no better had it been christened Blue Bell, or Rattler, or Lily 
Queen, or any other euphonious name. Its unfortunate appellation 
had to be taken for granted, and made no iota of difference in its 
performance. And now, Soapsuds, having so strangely turned up to 
provide a text, off you go, good dog ; good-bye, and better luck next 
time. And the text, as our fleet-footed friend was intended to show, 
is that, after all, the question of nomenclature is of the slight- 

est possible importance. Let me take a few examples, confining 
myself to literature. What, at first sight, would appear more fatal 
to the success of a comedy than to bestow upon it so haphazard and 
unmeaning a title as Twelfth Night, or What you Will?) How in- 
sane we should think any author nowadays who, having written an 
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elaborate novel, proposed to christen both hero and book Tom Jones! 
And yet they both live. A diamond is a diamond still, though wrapped 
up in calico or brown paper. In the case of the comedy, I possess 
my own little personal theory, which owns the same birthplace as 
the philosopher’s camel, and acknowledge to my strongest belief in 
its absolute correctness. Imagine the scene. Printer knocks at 
the greenroom door of the Globe Theatre. ‘Come in!’ growls a 
voice. Enter printer with ms. ‘0O, Mr. Shakespeare, don’t put 
me off again. Here’s your new play to be brought out next week, 
and a copy must be printed for our Royal Lady, who has promised 
her gracious presence. It’s all ready but the title, and this is the 
twelfth night I have been hanging about the entrances and behind 
the scenes to crave your attention.’ ‘Then Twelfth Night let it 
be, or what you like, i’ faith; so that weighty matter’s off our 
hands,’ says smiling Mr. Shakespeare, with his kingly scorn for 
trifles. Off goes the happy craftsman, who remembers his instruc- 
tions so well that Twelfth Night, or What you Will, becomes the 
title that we now conceive as the only fitting one. 

Do you remember old Caxton’s groans over the ‘ unlucky an- 
achronism’ Pisistratus, his son, so christened through his own 
unwitting fatherly suggestion? Yet in a few years’ time he was so 
entirely reconciled to it, that no Austin or Roland in its place would 
have seemed possible. The fact is we grow to our names as the 
hermit crab grows to its shell, and, following out the same example, 
can change if necessary, and soon lose all feeling of strangeness and 
embarrassment. Address Mrs. Ferdinand Lovibond as Miss Jenny 
Singleton, which was her rightful title six months ago, and she will 
look puzzled. She will probably have to think twice before she re- 
members to whom you are alluding. 

And this most useful faculty of adaptability which grows upon us 
so quickly goes far, I think, to explain the titles which just at pre- 
sent lady novelists are so fond of adopting. They read very queerly at 
first, though. Take a sample: ‘ Now ready, in three vols., at all 
the libraries, Lieth Down like a Lamb. By the authoress of 
Adieu for Evermore, my Love.’ One gets accustomed to even this 
in time, and I have no doubt that, from the first, such designations 
appear perfectly natural and proper to the young ladies who adopt 
them, though I confess I even prefer Tom Jones, with all its hor- 
rible, unpromising, uncompromising plainness. Why should not Lieth 
Down as a Lamb do as well as anything else—or, let us say, bet- 
ter? The first word implies fiction; lamb suggests mint-sauce— 
mint, herbs—herbs, flowers—flowers, nature—nature, mankind— 
mankind, the world. The world of fiction! What could be more 
appropriate ? 
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THE TWO INQUESTS 


In Two PARTS 


PART II. 
‘A SPIRIT PASSED BEFORE MY FACE: THE HAIR OF MY FLESH STOOD UP.’ 


CHAPTER I. DEEPENING SHADOWS, 


As I draw near the crisis of my history I feel a growing repug- 
nance to trace the opposing feelings which struggled for mastery 
within me. I shall confine myself to the facts, as they stand out 
clearly and for ever in my memory. The voice which I had heard, 
and which was no dream utterance, had come to me at midnight on 
Friday the 10th of December, and I knew with a certainty no hu- 
man reasoning could have shaken that the spirit of Amy Connor 
and my husband were destined to meet again on the anniversary and 
at the hour of her death. Robert remained from home till late on 
the succeeding day, and I was thankful to be alone; for strange to 
say, I had a deeper consciousness of a spiritual presence when he 
was within the house than during his absence. From the moment 
that I heard those accents of doom I was sure that there was an in- 
evitable woe hanging over my husband’s head. No human love or 
care could avert it, and I almost feared even to pray for him while 
he remained so obstinately silent as to this dark secret. 

On his return home, then, it did not either surprise or pain me 
that he withdrew into the inner room, which had now become, in 
my mind, connected with the chain of circumstances leading on to 
the supreme event. But it was unusual, however, that he should 
order his dinner to be served alone; and Simon’s gloomy face, as he 
told me of this arrangement, reminded me once more that this man 
too evidently knew much that had been studiously kept back from 
me. Deep silence seemed to reign over the house: that night, un- 
broken and ominous; and I would have gladly escaped retiring to 
rest had it been possible, so much did I dread the solitude of my 
own room. As it grew later my nerves were more and more ex- 
cited, and I started as the ashes fell from the fire or the branches 
of the rose-tree tapped against the window. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock when there came a rap at the door. I said, ‘ Come in,’ in 
a hesitating voice, and Mrs. Judson’s pale face presented itself. 

‘I hope, ma’am, you are not going to sit up and wait for mas- 
ter; when once he begins to write late at night I know he’ll forget 
all about the hour; and you look ill and tired, and really, ma’am, 
you must take more care of yourself.’ 
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I felt grateful to her, for there was a feeling of security in her 
presence, and, indeed, I had always noticed from the very first a 
look of kindly interest in her eyes. I rose up, closed my book, of 
which I had read but little, and went up-stairs to my room. 

The woman closed the door after me carefully, and listened for 
a few seconds before she came up to the fire, near to which I had 
seated myself. All was silent, and as if reassured, she said, 

‘Has master told you that he shall be leaving Overton very 
soon ?” 

I said yes, and that I was very thankful for it. 

‘ This house,’ she continued, ‘is not a fit place for a young wife, 
and I’ve seen you growing weaker and thinner every day, ma’am, 
and have felt for you; for no one can bear such loneliness without 
losing heart and spirit; and I wonder how I’ve managed to stand it 
like I have, though I have seen more of the troubles of this world 
than you have, and have no reason to look for any happiness now.’ 

Her tone was bitter, but still there was a good deal of pity in 
her look, and it encouraged me to say, 

‘I wish you'd tell me more about Miss Connor.’ 

The change I had noticed before when Amy Connor was men- 
tioned again passed over her face. 

‘ Not to-night,’ she said. ‘If I ever talk to you about her, it 
must be in the daytime when the sun is shining. I couldn’t bear 
it at night, and so near her room too.’ Then bending over me she 
said in a whisper, ‘ D’ye know that she must have hidden herself in 
this room on the night she killed herself?’ I shuddered, and rose 
up with the wild intention of seeking Robert, and asking him to 
' take me at once out of this haunted and miserable house; but Mrs. 
Judson laid her hand on my shoulder, and said, ‘ Don’t betray me, 
ma’am. You don’t know what you might draw down on your head 
if you speak to Doctor Connor; and you have no cause for fear, 
ma’am ; there are always angels round the innocent. You can lie 
down in peace; and if you feel afraid of being alone, I will sit -by 
you quietly till Doctor Connor comes up; but I mustn’t talk to 
you, ma’am—'tis bad for us both.’ 

She turned away, and began to arrange the things on the dress- 
ing-table. 

I went to bed with the somewhat childish idea of keeping her 
with me till the hour of one had passed, and accordingly lengthened 
out my preparations for the night as much as possible. As soon as 
I retired to bed Mrs. Judson took a book, and sat still as a statue, 
reading to herself. Tired of gazing at her, my eyelids involuntarily 
closed, and I fell asleep before the church clock had struck the first 
hour of morning. I do not know how long this first sleep lasted ; 
but when I woke the room was perfectly dark. I extended my 
hand, and felt that the bed was still vacant. I struck a light 
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hastily, and found to my surprise that it was five o’clock. Glad 
that morning was approaching, and with a relieved feeling that I 
had been left alone—for, as I have said before, I was more con- 
scious of a mysterious dread when he was with me—I turned on my 
pillow and fell asleep again. This sort of day and night was re- 
peated up to Thursday; I only saw my husband at intervals, and 
then but for a few minutes. His look was increasingly wild, and 
though his manner was quiet and his words tender and considerate, 
he was evidently under the pressure of strong mental agitation. 
Whenever he spoke to me, it was as if he had to call his thoughts 
from some subject that engrossed them, and at times I could see his 
lips move, though no words proceeded from his mouth. I made 
several attempts to remonstrate with him, and to conjure him to let 
me be with him and comfort him. On that Thursday when he re- 
turned home he came into the room, and throwing off his greatcoat, 
laid himself down on the sofa, asking me to sit by him. 

‘Put your hand on my head, and cool it if you can; for I am 
sick, sad, and tired.’ 

My heart yearned to him as of old, and all my love welled up 
again. 

‘O, Robert,’ I cried, ‘ I would die to comfort you!’ 

He repeated the word ‘ comfort’ slowly to himself, and lay with 
musing eye gazing at the fire. 

To any one who had entered the room it would have presented 
a scene of home-like happiness. I see him now with those sad ex- 
pressive eyes, and with the lines of sorrow prematurely marked 
upon his forehead. What was I, ignorant girl, that I should pre- 
sume to judge my husband? Iam very thankful now that that 
evening was one of quiet peace and love. If he had deep forebod- 
ings, they were hidden from me. He had the manner of one about 
to embark on a long voyage, and who studies to keep back all men- 
tion of his approaching separation to save the grief of hearts he 
loves. 

That night he slept by my side—a deep untroubled slumber. I 
passed the greater part of the night waking and praying, and the gray 
morning of the 17th December broke upon the monotonous round of 
our life with no added presage of the coming tempest. 


Cuapter II. 


AMY'S ROOM. 


I WonDERED a good deal if my husband would leave the house 
on this 17th of December—this melancholy day !—and I tried in 
many ways to engage his attention after breakfast ; and at length, 
when I saw him get up and prepare to go out, I asked him plainly 
to stay with me throughout the day. 
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‘It is impossible,’ he said. ‘I have an engagement I could not 
break. I must see Carwithen; so do not be frightened if I am not 
back till late to-night.’ 

As he spoke the gig came to the door, and to my surprise I saw 
Simon seated in it, evidently about to accompany Robert. This was 
the only instance on which I had seen him go out, his usual employ- 
ment being in the garden ; and I had always felt glad that my hus- 
band seldom held any communication with this man. I went with 
Robert to the door, and stood on the step, giving him his driving- 
gloves. He usually made a point of avoiding all outward signs of 
affection before the servants; but to-day, as he was turning to step 
into the gig, a sudden thought or impulse seemed to strike him ; 
and as I was still standing at the hall-door, he came back and 
pressed me warmly to him, saying in a thick voice : 

‘God will take care of you, Georgie !’ 

Before I had time to answer him he had jumped in and driven 
rapidly away. 

I went back into the house, and paced restlessly about the room, 
unable to calm myself. I went up-stairs to put my walking-things 
on, determined to try and walk off my uneasiness. Hardly forming 
any definite purpose, I found myself in the streets of Overton. 
There had been an early service, and the people were coming out of 
church. Iwalked into the churchyard, and straight up to the grave 
whose tenant had now become the great object of all my doubts and 
fears. Yes, I had not been mistaken in the date on the tombstone; 
it was this day of the month, the 17th of December 1844. I stood 
‘ at once enthralled by the multitude of conjectures that came rush- 
ing into my mind; and should have remained there, no doubt, 
much longer if I had not been aroused to visible things by a strange 
voice saying : 

‘ Mrs. Connor, they are going to lock the churchyard-gate.’ 

I turned, surprised at being addressed by name, and recognised 
the curate of the church. I followed him quietly as he left the 
churchyard, and as he locked the gates after us he looked up at the 
leaden sky, which was low and heavy. 

‘ We shall have a stormy night,’ he said. 

I felt a mocking bitterness at my heart, thinking how little this 
man knew of my anticipations of all connected with this night of 
which he spoke so quietly. He was a plain middle-aged man, and 
I felt no hesitation in accepting his proffered arm. We crossed 
the market-place in silence, but he said, as we were passing Mrs. 
Piggott’s door : 

‘ There is some one looking out for you at that window.’ 

I looked up and saw Mrs. Piggott’s kind face, warm with smiles 
of welcome, while she kissed her hand to me, and beckoned me to 
come in; but I shook my head, though I returned her greeting with 
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equal warmth. It was the first ray of human comfort that had 
reached me for many a day. As I raised my veil to look up at the 
kind old lady, I noticed the clergyman give a half exclamation of 
surprise ; it was explained soon after, and I took no heed of it at 
the time. The long street that led from the market-place was ill- 
paved ; and as I walked along I became conscious how really weak 
I was, and once or twice almost tottered. Mr. Lambert begged me 
to lean upon his arm, adding: 

‘I have a daughter nearly as old as you are, Mrs. Connor, and 
you need not hesitate.’ 

I thanked him, for any sympathy now was very precious to me ; 
and I walked very slowly on, desiring to put off as long as possible 
the return to the shadow of that wretched home. Mr. Lambert 
began to speak of Mrs. Piggott, of her goodness and readiness to 
relieve and pity all who suffered. 

‘You cannot have a safer or a better friend,’ he said. ‘I wish 
we saw you more frequently in Overton; if you will honour me by 
calling on my daughter—for I have no wife living—she will be most 
happy to offer you any attentions in her power; but she is too young 
to pay visits herself.’ 

From this he diverged to remarks on the neighbourhood and 
certain places worthy of a visit. 

‘ Of course you have seen Carwithen Castle ?’ he said. 

‘ No,’ I answered reluctantly. 

‘Is it possible ? Why, Dr. Connor is the most intimate friend 
that Lord Carwithen has, and it is but nine miles from your door.’ 

I said I knew this, and, with jealous fear lest any doubt of my 
husband’s kindness should occur to Mr. Lambert, added: ‘ My 
husband is too much oceupied to take me out driving at present, but 
I hope ere long to see the castle, and become acquainted with Lord 
Carwithen.’ 

‘I should have thought you were not only acquainted but re- 
lated to him,’ he said. ‘I had no idea, till you raised your veil 
just now, how like you are to poor Lady Olive Mayne, who died a 
year and a half ago.’ 

‘I have been told of the likeness,’ I replied. ‘ Did you know 
her ?’ 

‘Yes ; she often referred to me, desiring to know all cases of 
distress in Overton, and her purse and influence were ever at my 
command. She was a very angelic being, and her brother has never 
recovered her loss.’ 

I thought of another brother and sister whose history was a 
dismal parallel to this noble and excellent one. Although I have 
said I would not speak of my own feelings during this terrible time, 
I must note here that two separate natures seemed within me during 
these few days. The struggle between good and evil that goes on 
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in all human beings is not what I mean; with me it was another 
contest between my reasoning powers and wild impulses, amounting 
almost to madness, which prompted me to ask questions of the 
merest stranger, and to throw myself on the mercy and pity of any 
one who would listen to me. I had to struggle hard against this 
feeling now, for I knew the real fear that had haunted me through- 
out these weeks since Lawyer Piggott’s first disclosure was the 
awful thought that Amy Connor had not died by her own 
hand. And since the night of that spirit warning that fear had 
deepened into almost certainty, heightened by the horrible thought 
that I knew the author. I conquered the impulse, but Mr. Lambert 
went on: 

‘ May I, as a father, give you a little advice? I cannot help 
thinking that you are nourishing and dwelling on many sorrowful 
thoughts. Pray make a vigorous effort to be cheerful ; avoid lonely 
musings, which can lead to no happy result; come among your 
neighbours at Overton. Mrs. Piggott’s and my own house will be 
always open to you; and assure Dr. Connor that it is my earnest 
wish to cultivate friendly relations with him. I cannot bear that 
he should live in this isolated manner, and his very uncommon 
talents should not be suffered to go to rust when they might be 
so useful to his fellow-creatures.’ 

O, how my heart bled as I heard these words, and felt that 
happiness might have been attainable, but that now it was too 
late ! 

I could only thank him, and promise to give his message to my 
‘husband ; and now we were close to my door; he shook my hand 
kindly and said : , 

‘Do not let it be long before we meet again, Mrs. Connor; I 
shall come and find you out, if I do not soon see you under my own 
roof.’ 

I turned and entered my house. The door closed upon sym- 
pathy, life, and light, and I became again the prey of misery and 
fear. Iran up-stairs, and was astonished to see as I passed that 
the usually locked door of the front room was standing open. I 
went in, and found myself in a narrow passage, having a door on 
either hand ; the one on the right was partly open, and it showed 
me a bedroom in no way different from an ordinary sleeping chamber. 
At the foot of the bed Mrs. Judson was kneeling down, with her 
head hidden in her hands. I walked in and put my hand upon her 
shoulder ; she raised her face, swollen with weeping, and said : 

‘ Look round, ma’am. Master has ordered that this room should 
be opened; and if you desired it, all should be shown to you. This 
is her bed; in that drawer you will find the dress she wore on the 
night of her death.’ 

I went to a heavy old-fashioned chest of drawers, and opening 
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the top one, saw a torn yellow lace veil, which I recognised at once, 
and an old white dress. I looked at them with amazement and 
sorrow. 

‘She often put them on,’ said Mrs. Judson, ‘and she sat in 
them talking about her wedding-day; and master never crossed her 
in her fancies.’ 

‘Was she ever married, then?’ I asked. 

Mrs. Judson stared at me for a moment or two, and then said: 

‘ You must ask master everything ; things will be different now. 
He has only told me to let you into these rooms.’ 

‘Where did you sleep,’ I asked, ‘when Miss Connor was 
alive ?” 

‘In the room on the other side of the little passage ; there is 
a door out of that leading up to the room where I now sleep.’ 

I looked round and marked a few books, dusty with long disuse, 
and a few common articles of daily use, a workbox, and old desk 
without a lock and stained with ink. 

‘ Did she ever write ?’ I asked. 

Mrs. Judson coloured, changed most painfully, as if the question 
struck on some very sensitive chord of her memory. 

‘Yes,’ she said in a hollow voice. ‘Do you wish to stay any 
longer, ma’am? I must leave you; the room is too sad for me; I 
cannot bear it.’ 

I replied that I should feel comforted by remaining, and that she 
need not mind leaving me alone. In truth, being face to face now 
with the reality of these mysterious rooms was doing me good, and 
restoring the balance of my imagination. I sat down and took the 
desk, opening each part of it, and looking with keen interest at any 
evidence of the poor little hand that had once used it. There were 
some old pieces of blotting - paper, but I could detect no words, 
except in one corner, where I made out husband, husband, hus- 
band, written a great number of times over. I linked this naturally 
with the idea which I had been told haunted the poor girl’s mind ; 
and coupling it with Mrs. Judson’s mention of her having often put 
on the white gown, thought I discerned clearly the circumstances 
that must have led to Amy Connor’s insanity. Probably she had 
been engaged to be married, her brother had disapproved of it, and 
broken it off perhaps, even at the last moment, when the dress had 
been purchased. 

So, sitting there in the approaching twilight, I eagerly grasped 
at these saner thoughts, and resumed again trust and belief in my 
husband’s honour. 
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Cuaprer III. 


THE SUMMONS ANSWERED. 


Tuus absorbed as I had been in tracing out the shadow pic- 
tures of Amy Connor’s history, I had not remarked the gathering 
darkness of the winter evening. Suddenly it seemed to me that 
the blackness of the night swallowed up the landscape without. I 
woke up from my reverie, feeling the same thrill of fear that had 
crept over me a week ago. I rose hastily, closed the desk, and 
rushed out of the prison-chamber into my own room. As I caught 
sight of my face in the glass I was startled by the gleaming terror 
in the eyes, and turned away wringing my hands, I remember, and 
erying out, ‘O, when will this night be over?’ I wrapped myself 
in a large white shawl, one of the relics of my bridal tour, and went 
down to the warmer and more cheerful air of the drawing-room. I 
do not think I have mentioned that the room which looked upon 
the garden had a door of communication with another of which one 
of the windows faced the street. There was a lamp-post within a 
few feet of the. door, and just as I came down the man had lit it. 
Every gleam of light seemed reassuring, for ‘a horror of thick dark- 
ness’ had fallen upon me. I opened the door between the rooms 
and paced backwards and forwards, occasionally stopping to look at 
the little circle of light made by the lamp on the road. An old elm- 
tree and three or four poplars stood on the other side, and I had 
noticed that these trees seemed prophets of coming storms. The 
elm creaked and the poplar shivered; these signs were soon fol- 
lowed by one or two blasts of fitful wind, then a wild rush of rain, 
and the storm set in in its power and majesty. The house seemed 
to rock with the violence of the wind; but I was glad of the noise 
of the tempest, for it seemed to swallow up the superstitious fear 
and to speak of the might of the Hand that was ruling over all our 
destinies. And thus, sometimes sitting by the fire in the inner 
room, at others standing at the window and listening to the various 
changes of the storm, the slow hours crept on. 

It was nearly eight o’clock before I was interrupted by Mrs. 
Judson’s entrance. She came and begged me to have some food, 
reminding me that I had tasted nothing since the morning. 

‘You will not think, ma’am,’ she said, ‘ of waiting dinner; the 
doctor will not be home for hours to come. Pray let me bring you 
something here by the fire.’ 

I said I would have some tea, which she brought me, and tried 
to tempt me to eat something, but in vain; I felt I could not swal- 
low or bear the sight of anything to eat. All my anxiety now 
centred itself in the approach of the midnight hour, for I had an 
inward certainty that between twelve and one my husband would 
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again meet the accusing spirit who had summoned him, and that I 
should not see him until that dreadful moment was over. Once or 
twice in the pauses of the wild tumult without, I thought I heard 
again that sorrowful voice, but I knew this to be the excited action 
of my own mind and brain, and I resolutely struggled against it. 
In truth, as the night went on, I grew much calmer and obtained 
more mastery over my own terror. Each time that Mrs. Judson 
came in, she, on the contrary, grew more and more excited and 
wild. She said broken words whose meaning I failed to make out, 
frequently gazed at the clock, as if she too was waiting anxiously for 
an appointed hour. Shortly after eleven the wind gradually lulled, 
and as the sky grew lighter I could see the ragged edges of the 
fast-sailing clouds, and at last a misty ray or two of the rising 
moon. I stood marking the passing clouds, bound, almost against 
my will, to keep this solitary vigil. As I still stood gazing from 
the window, the Overton clock struck twelve, and as the last stroke 
died on the night, Mrs. Judson called to me from the other room : 

‘Mrs. Connor, come here and read this letter. I could hardly 
bear to keep it back, but your husband charged me not to give it 
you till after twelve to-night. May God keep your heart from 
breaking ; you have a hard trial to go through !’ 

She handed me a letter as she spoke directed in my husband’s 
hand; it was dated on the morning of the day just passed; the 
lines were few, but they contained the secret of his life. 


‘My dearly-loved and honoured Wife,—To-night will end your 
misery and break the chain which I was mad enough to bind around 
you. A week ago I dreamt that I might fly with you to a foreign 
land, and leave my guilt and shame buried in Amy’s grave. It 
might not be! On that night she woke me from my dream and 
summoned me to meet her. I have read all your heart clearly for 
weeks past. I know its pangs of doubt, its growing belief that I 
was the murderer of my sister. But my crime was yet deeper and 
more deadly; for I was the husband and not the brother of Amy 
Connor; and though I did not give her the poison that killed her, 
I drove her mad by long months of cruel wrong and base deceit. 
She was a friendless child brought up in my father’s house, and 
treated by me as a little sister. When he died, and I changed my 
whole course of life and entered the army, I committed her to the 
care of Martha Judson, and from time to time I used to see her 
and caress her with a brother’s protecting affection. Alas, as she 
grew up she mistook these marks of interest for a more romantic 
passion. She was but sixteen when I returned to London, and 
broke with all my hopes and aspirations connected with Olive Mayne. 
Despairing and alone, I went to Martha’s little home. Amy showed 
me all her girlish love without an attempt to hide it. Desperate, 
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hopeless, half bewildered with my ruined fate, I felt as ifit were 
my duty to marry this orphan child, for she was little more. She 
loved me devotedly, but her mind was weak and frivolous, and I 
found my compassion quickly giving place to weariness and con- 
tempt. She became a mother, and while her child lived she was 
content, and did not mark my growing coldness and neglect. But 
when the little one died she sank into despondency, broken at times 
by fits of wild excitement. Love might yet have saved her, but I 
had none to give; and during this time of darkness I met again with 
Olive’s brother. Now began my downward course. I yielded, after 
a brief struggle, to the fatal temptation of passing the last months 
of Olive’s life by her side. I dared not. reveal to her that I had a 
broken-hearted wife at home. I told my trusting friend that my 
father had committed a step-sister to my care—that she was insane, 
and could not be left in London without my personal protection. 
He proposed to give me the Moor House, and I consented to place 
her there under her kind servant’s care. I told all to Martha and 
Simon, and besought them to ‘aid me in concealing my real relation- 
ship to Amy. I lived at Carwithen until Olive died, and during that 
time Amy was calmer; but when I came back to my miserable home 
my presence seemed to drive her into more dangerous madness. 
Twice she escaped restraint, her desires being fixed on making my 
deceit known; for, with the strange intuition of lunacy, she had 
found out my hypocrisy. On the last dreadful night I had been 
haunted by a diabolical impulse to leave the means of self-destruc- 
tion in her power; but I resisted, and fled as if from a personal 
encounter with Satan himself, leaving the phial in Simon’s hands. 
I think he detected with a sort of magnetic sympathy the fiendish 
purpose I had longed but feared to accomplish. From that hour I 
have felt I was in his power, and have dreaded his glance. But 
Amy’s death was by her own act alone, and Martha Judson, who 
loved her fondly, was the innocent instrument. I have one more 
task to do. I go to tell my friend in how dishonoured a wretch he 
has trusted. Amy has summoned me, and I know that I must 
meet her. God’s hand is on me; the hour of expiation has come. 
It will not need any act of my own to end my disgraced life. I 
have not slept for many nights; but last night a deep sleep fell on 
me, and something like a hope of pardon came, for Amy looked on 
me with pity in her eyes. Once more I shall see her before the 
end. Farewell, dear wife. Live on, and forget the dark days 
you have spent with me. My second Olive, my pure, my beauti- 
ful one, God give you a happier fate when I am gone! Fare- 
well. Your loving guilty husband, 
‘Rosert Connor.’ 


I read this letter through in perfect stillness. No tears came. 
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I knew that all my husband wrote was waking truth, not the raving 
of a superstitious maniac, as it might have seemed to some. 

Had not I also heard his summons? Did not my own conscious- 
ness bear witness to all that he had written? Slowly I sank on my 
knees, and laying down my head on the open letter, I tried to plead 
for him, for I knew that even now the hour of doom had come. 
My companion knelt down by me, and I heard her quick breathing 
and stifled sob close to my side. Iremained mute and motionless ; 
mine was an anguish far.greater than sorrow. No weeping could 
relieve it. No cries. No prayers. A sense of awe stole over me, 
and again the icy chill of the grave crept through every nerve. 
This life and the visible world seemed annihilated. I felt as if I 
had passed out of this mortal state and had entered into the abode 
of spirits. I should have knelt on for hours unconscious of time or 
of any passing circumstance ; but even in this trance of awe my 
senses remained acutely awake to all that could affect my husband’s 
fate. 

Suddenly, far, far in the distance I caught the rapid beat of a 
horse’s hoofs. I started to my feet and grasped Mrs. Judson’s 
arm, shrieking out, ‘He is coming! O God, he is coming!’ I 
ran out into the passage, and with my weak hands tried to unlock 
the heavy fastenings of the door. Mrs. Judson followed me, and, 
with her aid, we soon stood together on the steps looking towards 
the turn of the road, towards Ambledon, watching for the coming of 
the rapidly approaching horse. And now plainly in the stillness of 
the night we heard wheels also. The clouds had parted, and the 
moon looked down on us like a reproachful face, pale and blurted 
with tears. O those moments! 

Onward and onward, nearer and nearer, came the sounds; and now 
in mad career, almost upsetting the gig as it swung round the sharp 
turn of the road, came rushing forward the frightened horse. Be- 
fore I could draw back within the doorway he had stopped with such 
suddenness as to throw Simon out on the road, and then stood per- 
fectly still, shaking violently as if palsied with terror. Even in my 
own agony I noticed the strange tremor of the poor dumb beast. 
My husband? Yes, he was there—he was living—he had come 
back to me—he would yet be spared ; the dead wife had not claimed 
him. 0, there might still be hope for us both! He was sitting 
upright on the driving seat of the gig—the sudden shock had not 
displaced him ; his hat was off, and his white face gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

His eyes were fixed steadfastly as ifin catalepsy, and his whole 
body looked rigid as a statue. He slowly left his seat, and one 
by one, as ifhe walked in chains and was heavily laden, he ascended 
the steps to the door, passing close as I stood gazing on him. 
Shall I ever cease to see that face of death in life—the stony horror 
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of those unmoving eyes? Frozen with fear I stood. I could not 
move ; I could not speak; could only mark all I have noted down ; 
and beyond and above all I had an awful sense that there was one 
who drew him on to the end, and that the living wife was powerless 
in the presence of the injured spirit of Amy Connor. He passed 
out of my sight through the open door into the dispensary, and I 
heard him enter the inner room and close the door behind him. As 
the key turned harshly in the lock I regained my suspended ener- 
gies, and flew rather than ran up to the closed door, vainly trying 
to turn the handle and to enter with him. If Death were there I 
desired to face the solemn presence, and to share the last conflict 
with my husband. It was in vain I threw myself on the ground by 
the door. I prayed and wept and called, and wrung my hands; I 
adjured him by every fond name, by every hope of heaven, to let me 
comfort and sustain him to the last. But the senseless wood that 
separated me from him was not more dumb than he. There was no 
voice in answer—no utterance save one or two gasping sounds. 
Once I distinguished the sound of something like the opening of a 
drawer and the moving of some papers; then all was profoundly 
still. My passionate grief spent itself, and I lay exhausted, and, as 
I thought, almost dying on the ground. My whole mind was so 
full of impressions from the unseen world that I expected some 
supernatural occurrence, and despaired of any human aid. As I lay, 
cold and half senseless, I heard the stir of a sudden arrival, and 
voices in earnest question and reply, but it seemed far off as in a 
dream, and I took no note of it; all the powers of my soul were 
fixed on what was passing in that inner room. But gently, as a 
mother would touch a frightened child, I felt myself drawn away 
from the door, and a face full of deep pity bent down over me. My 
own eyes were raised to this strange face with despairing entreaty ; 
but from this point all memory ceased—darkness and night closed 
on me. My life was suspended for many weeks. I cannot write 
the end; it was accomplished on that night. - Before the first hour 
of dawn the spirit of Robert Connor had passed away to join the 
wife he had so deeply injured. In that far land where eternal for- 
giveness dwells may she not have met him with a smile of peace ? 


Mrs. Connor’s manuscript breaks off abruptly at this point ; but 
the friend who permitted us to copy the above furnished us sub- 
sequently with an extract from a local paper which elucidates in 
some degree the circumstances of Dr. Connor’s death, though it 
leaves much still shrouded in mystery. 


Extract from the Ambledon Courier, December 23, 1845. 


Mysterious DxatH or Doctor Connor.—On Saturday last, 
the 18th inst., an inquest was held at the Moor House, Overton, 
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on the body of Dr. Robert Connor, who was well known as physician 
and general practitioner. The inquiry was conducted in a strictly 
private manner, but some particulars have crept out, and we are 
allowed to publish the following outline of the evidence then given. 
The body, which lay in a small room leading out of the dispensary, 
presented the appearance of death from exhaustion; in the right 
hand a letter was tightly grasped, and an open bureau strewn with 
torn letters stood near the corpse ; it would appear that the deceased 
must have been occupied in seeking for something within it when 
death overtook him. On the bureau lay a miniature of a young 
lady, a wedding ring, a certificate of marriage duly witnessed and 
signed, and a quantity of fair hair wrapped in silver paper. After 
viewing the body, the coroner (Archibald Piggott, Esq., of Overton) 
proceeded with the inquiry. 

A careful examination was made by Dr. Sandon of Ambledon, 
and Mr. Carter of the infirmary, but no traces of poison could be 
detected. They were of opinion that death was caused by strong 
excitement acting on an exhausted frame, and the rupture ofa small 
vessel in the brain. 

The evidence of Simon Judson was then taken. He deposed 
that Dr. Connor had been absent from his house on that morning 
from ten o’clock till half-past twelve on the same night. He had 
accompanied his master on that day, and had observed that he was 
in evident excitement ; that he drove unusually fast and nearly upset 
the gig two or three times in driving through Ambledon streets, 
which were crowded, being market-day. After visiting the infirmary 
the doctor went on a mile farther, to the Union Workhouse, where 
he had a private room, in which he frequently wrote letters when 
not engaged among his patients. On this day he remained alone 
until after nine o’clock in the evening, the matron going up several 
times to beg him to take some refreshment. He left the Union at 
half-past nine, and drove through the pouring rain to Carwithen 
Castle, a distance of seven miles and a half. He was silent the 
whole time, and never answered when spoken to once or twice. 
On reaching the castle he flung the reins to Simon, desiring him to 
bring the gig round in an hour. About eleven the doctor came 
out to the stable-yard, where he was harnessing the horse, took 
his seat, and drove off. Simon observed that he looked very 
ill, and stumbled as if he were blind and could not see the gig- 
step. He allowed the horse to go his own pace, and seemed 
quite lost. Simon thought he was faint and sick with fasting, 
and tried to take the reins, but his master shook his head, and 
would not give them up. As they passed through Ambledon the 
clocks were striking twelve. The moon had come out, and they 
could see the road plainly before them. There was a turning after 
the turnpike gate which led over a rough road across the moor, to 
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the back of the doctor’s house, and he always took that way home, 
though it was the longest. But on this night, when the horse 
‘turned of himself to the moor, Dr. Connor checked him violently and 
jerked his head suddenly round, and urged him faster along the high 
turnpike road. Simon Judson noticed that he stared about as if 
he expected something, and that the horse broke out after a time 
into a violent sweat, as the doctor kept urging him forward. 
There was a gate into a ploughed field on the right side of the road 
about halfway to Overton, and when the horse came opposite this 
he stopped as if he were shot, and nearly fell down. The doctor 
didn’t strike him then, but kept staring at the hedge, which was 
quite bare of leaves, so that you could see the field by glimpses be- 
yond it. They hadn’t sat above a minute before Simon saw some- 
thing white come creeping up on the field side of the hedge, and 
when it came up to the gate he saw it was a woman. He cried out, 
‘ Lord, save us ; it’s a spirit!’ It came slowly on through the gate, 
and stood on the road within a yard or two of the wheel. He saw 
her quite clearly; and, if he had not known her to be dead, he would 
have sworn that it was Amy Connor, just as she looked the night 
before she died, in a white gown and veil, with bare arms and neck, 
and her face very pale and dreadful. She didn’t look angry; but 
beckoned with her hand, and moved her head slowly. The figure 
didn’t seem to be there more than a minute or two, but Simon was 
very much frightened, and hid his eyes, and tried to jump out of the 
gig, but the horse started suddenly and rushed on at a headlong 
rate, and never stopped till they were at their own door, when he 
was flung out, and stunned by the shock, and remembered nothing 
clearly till Lord Carwithen came to him in the kitchen and asked 
him to help him break open his master’s door. 

The man was much affected during the relation of this singular 
history, and though narrowly questioned, never varied in one tittle of 
his evidence. - 

The Earl of Carwithen was then called; his agitation was ex- 
treme, as he had been the most intimate friend of the deceased. 
It appeared he did not learn the fact of the doctor’s first marriage 
until the night of the 17th, when Dr. Connor entered his library 
unannounced, and during a most painful interview made a full re- 
velation of all the facts of his previous history. The Earl declined 
entering on these as they were in some measure connected with his 
own family. Doctor Connor left him in a state bordering on 
delirium, and the Earl was sv much overcome by all he had heard 
that he did not attempt to detain him at the moment. When he 
became calmer he reflected that Dr. Connor was in so disordered 
a state of mind that he might possibly commit some rash act; he 
therefore ordered his horse and galloped over to the Moor House. 
He there found Mrs. Connor in a fainting state, lying by the door of 
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her husband’s room ; he carried her up to bed, and proceeded with 
Simon’s assistance to break open the door. He found the doctor 
dead, stretched on the ground by the side of an open bureau, with 
a letter clenched in his hand ! 

This letter was handed to the coroner, and, as it was directed 
to him, he read it in silence. We understand that the letter was 
written by the deceased’s first wife, Amy Connor, who had always 
passed in the neighbourhood as his sister. It was dated on the 
night she destroyed herself, and contained an accusation against her 
husband, and an appeal to Mr. Piggott to save any woman whom 
Dr. Connor might marry from a fate like her own. 

The body of Dr. Connor is to be interred on Friday the 24th, 
and the Earl of Carwithen has directed that it shall be buried by 
the side of his first wife at Overton. The verdict, we need hardly 
say, was ‘Died by the visitation of God.’ 

A profound gloom has been spread in the neighbourhood by this 
event. The young widow, a lady of great beauty and excellence, 
was conveyed to the house of Mrs. Piggott of Overton immediately 
after the inquest. We hear that little hope is entertained of her re- 
covery, as she has not regained her consciousness since the event. 


L’Envot. 


FourTEEN years had passed since the strange circumstances 
attendant on Dr. Connor’s death had filled the neighbourhood with 
wonder and curiosity. These sensations had slowly died out, and 
there remained no visible witnesses of the past, only the two plain 
crosses that marked the graves of Dr. Connor and his first wife. It 
was Christmas-eve, and the afternoon services had just ended; an 
old lady, leaning on a silver-headed stick, came feebly out of the 
porch and walked up to these graves. She stood quietly looking 
down at them for some moments, then bent a steadfast gaze on the 
evening sky, and turning slowly away she crossed the market-place 
and entered her own door. It was Mrs. Piggott. She had nursed 
with the most devoted care the poor desolate widow through 
the long illness which followed her husband’s death. On her re- 
covery Mrs. Connor had left the neighbourhood, and had only been 
heard of at intervals. The Moor House had been razed to the 
ground, by the orders of the owner, Lord Carwithen. The Earl him- 
self had quitted the castle, and it was reported that he had gone to 
the East. The castle had been shut up for years and the servants 
discharged. Mrs. Judson had been appointed one of the lodge- 
keepers, and was given a special charge to attend to the wants of 
the sick and old on the estate. Simon had disappeared, and nothing 
was known of his fate. Mrs. Piggott entered her house, filled with 
sad reminiscences of the past; she went languidly up-stairs, and sank 
down in a chair by the fire. By her side was a little table, and on 
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it lay a foreign letter in its narrow envelope; she took it up and 
started as she noticed the somewhat peculiar hand. We cannot 
wind up this dark story better than by glancing over her shoulder 
as she reads. It is like the light of sunset which Mrs. Piggott saw 
a while ago as she stood over the graves in the silent churchyard. 


Lady Carwithen to Mrs. Piggott. 
‘Mentone, Dec. 17, 1859. 

‘My dear old Friend,—I will not ask if you still remember me. 
I know you do. Such goodness as yours does not forget, and I have 
a place in your heart, because you took me in and saved me when 
I was well-nigh lost in my despair. This is the anniversary of my 
first husband’s death. I can think of it now without a shudder, 
and can bless God that he was taken away by the Divine hand, and 
not allowed to rush uncalled into the presence of his Maker. I 
have always believed that his expiation was accepted, and that Amy 
has his love now in that abode where there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage. You will want to know if Iam happy. Yes, dear 
friend, the dark sorrows of my early life have passed like the 
storms of the morning, and have given place to a later day of serene 
peace. I will not call it joy, for it is too deep and quiet for that. 
We love each other so entirely that the remembrance of past grief 
and sin does not embitter our happiness. Would you ask who 
has wrought this change in my life? It is he who, like myself, once 
loved and trusted Robert Connor. The rude shock to his belief in 
his friend’s truth drove him from his home an embittered man; he 
travelled through many lands, and three years ago retraced his steps 
towards England. Lingering at St. Remo, he fell in love with its 
beauty, and finally bought a chateau on the winding coast, where he 
soon made himself beloved by the simple people. In the autumn of 
that same year I came here with a dying cousin. It was my only 
comfort then to try and soothe her sufferings. She lingered on to 
the spring, but before it came I had found a nearer and dearer one 
to replace her. Lord Carwithen, hearing of a dying lady in the 
hotel, entreated us to look on his house as our own, and placed all 
its English comforts at our disposal. I need not dwell on the par- 
ticulars of our mutual attachment and marriage. My husband is 
recovering strength and cheerfulness, and courage to meet all his 
duties again as an English nobleman. We talk now of revisiting 
Carwithen Castle next summer. I shall bring with me a boy who 
is the delight and pride of our existence. Remember me to your 
son and good Mr. Lambert, and, lastly, give my love to Mrs. Jud- 
son. I have never forgotten her sympathy for me. God bless you, 
my dear old friend! I look forward to our meeting with the greatest 
joy. Your loving and grateful 

| ‘ GEORGINA CARWITHEN.’ 
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.‘I wonppr if I shall have a cut at any of that game to night ?’ 
Thus Mr, John Halton communing with himself on the outside of 
the old mail-coach which eked out a precarious existence in a coun- 
try throughout which railroads were as yet but scantily dispersed. 
‘Two to one I have a slice of that pheasant, and it shall go hard 
but a portion of that hare finds its way to my platter before to- 
mnorrow morning.’ 

It was a tolerably safe bet on Mr. Halton’s part; and as nobody 
overheard his vain-glorious boast, there was no fear of its being 
snapped up on the extremely off-chance that he would not win. As 
he was journeying to a part of the country where eligible young men 
were even more than usually scarce, and as dinner-parties of any 
pretensions were very few and far between, he could calculate to 
the nicety of half a dozen or so of houses at which game was likely 
to grace the festive board, and he could make his dispositions and 
arrangements in accordance with that knowledge. 

‘ Let’s have the ribbons, Harry,’ says he. ‘I want to get down 
in time to see the hounds throw off, and we shall never do it at this 
rate. This is a short stage, isn’t it? We ought to be making the 
running here.’ 

He was right, and Harry, prince of modern Jehus, was nothing 
loth to indulge so liberal a ‘tip’ with the tooling of the team over 
the shortest stage and best bit of road of the journey. The con- 
tractors who horsed the mail—wiser in their generation than their 
brethren of the tramways—had furnished some corky old thorough- 
breds for the short stage, and as they could gallop ‘ above a bit,’ as 
the coachman phrased it, there were worse bits of enjoyment for a 
young sportsman than ‘ tooling the team’ over this part of the road. 
Wind-broken, spavined, and foundered old screws they were certainly; 
but they had some blood in their old carcasses, and when they grew 
warm to their work they would make the mile-stones fly past them 
like the light. They would throw the mud after them too in a most 
impartial manner, and Mr. Halton had a magnificent pair of spec- 
tacles in the shape of two mud-dabs in his eyes for his morning’s 
freak. The old coach rocked and slewed in a highly dangerous 
manner under his management, and an old lady who had the 
whole of the inside to herself was in a state of awful trepidation 
when the machine pulled up, and she threatened all sorts of dire 
punishment upon the devoted head of the too-complacent coachman. 
But she was a veritable ‘traveller,’ nobody knew her on the road, 
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and Harry, on a promise that the rest of the journey should be 
managed by himself, was neither defrauded of his customary tip, nor 
did he experience any ill-effects from the old lady’s temporary wrath. 
There was no difficulty in prevailing upon Halton to give up the 
reins after taking it well out of the thoroughbreds—for a very differ- 
ent kind of quadruped was employed to work the mail on other parts 
of the road. In fact, Harry was about the only coachman in those 
parts who could keep them to the collar at all, so much double- 
thonging and energetic ‘ persuading’ did they require. But he had 
a happy knack of making every horse do his fair share of work, and 
the,old jades knew him so well that they tried all they knew to 
avoid an infliction of the terrible double thong and the ‘ tommy,’ an 
article which was kept for extraordinary occasions, when a new im- 
portation into the team had not learned the rules of strict discipline. 
Harry used to call a performance of this operation ‘a reading of the 
Riot Act to’em,’ and would expound the intricacies of that strangely 
unintelligible act of a wise legislature in such a manner as very 
rarely required a repetition of the reading. So able an expounder, 
indeed, was he of this subject, that we used to think he was born 
for nobler purposes, and that he would have made an admirable 
Home Secretary, or a first-rate warder at Newgate, where a strong. 
right arm and the best intentions are required for the correction of 
garrotters. 

‘So you are going out with the hounds, sir,’ said he to the occu- 
pier of that most envied of situations, the box-seat. 

‘ Yes,’ said Halton, ‘if I get there in time, and there is a 
mount left; but I don’t think they are expecting me. Who's the 
game for ?’ 

‘ Why, the parson, of course; you don’t mean to say you didn’t 
know that? There’s precious little game comes down by coach that 
ain’t for him any way.’ 

‘ Where do the hounds meet ?” 

‘Well, darn me but that’s good, that is! You’re going hunting, 
and don’t know where they throw off!’ 

‘No, I’m trusting entirely to chance. Haven't a notion how 
I’m even to get a mount, to say nothing of where they meet.’ 

* Why, th’ old parson is giving a swell breakfast, and there'll be 
a rare lot out to-day; and I should say there won’t be much of a 
feed when it’s all over, by the look of that there game. And besides, 
there’s been enough fish going down to stock an ordinary market.’ 

When the coach pulled up with the smoking horses at the 
King’s Head in Mudbury, Halton was besieged by anxious friends 
who were desirous of the pleasure of his esteemed company at their 
various little excursions and festivities ; but the prospects of superior 
feeding at the parson’s were all too potent for him to think of any 
minor entertainment. 
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The difficulty of procuring a mount was easily overcome, and the 
landlord furnished the requisite animal on promise of the usual hun- 
ter’s fee of two guineas. Halton had only about two miles to ride 
to breakfast, so that his horse was as fresh as paint when the hounds 
were thrown into covert. The hunt-breakfast was pretty much like 
others of the kind which have been described and chronicled by 
sporting writers from time immemorial, except that the supply of 
cherry-bounce was more liberal and better appreciated than usual ; 
and its consumption inspired many of the daring riders with a spu- 
rious Dutch courage that led to not a few accidents in the course of 
the day. There was a very large attendance of horsemen and footers 
of all kinds at the breakfast, who had no sort of intention of follow- 
ing the chase, which was a very fortunate thing for such of the 
company as meant business of another description ; and there was 
a small contingent of hard-riding officers who would in a large field 
have been likely to scatter some of those ancient country gentlemen 
in most admired disorder; for they were not in the habit of standing 
upoh the order of their going, but of going at once at any negotia- 
ble-looking leap in the country. The parson, the Reverend John 
Vicarage, had been a rough-and-ready fox-hunter enough in his day; 
but the podagra, asthma, and rheumatism had done somewhat to 
reduce the fire of his long-ago youth, and he was content now to 
listen to the advice of his wife and lovely daughters, and to give over 
the pleasures of the chase. The pleasures of the table, however, were 
quite ‘ another pair of boots,’ as he phrased it, and from having been 
a four-bottle man when at Oxford, it was difficult to keep him within 
prudential bounds at the feast of reason and the flow of soul. 


‘ What ho, my jovial mates! come on; we'll frolic it, 
Like fairies frisking in the merry moonshine, 
Seen by the curtal friar, who, from some christening 
Or some blithe bridal, hies belated cell-ward. 
He starts, and changes his bold bottle swagger 
To churchman’s pace professional, and ransacking 
His treacherous memory for some holy hymn, 
Finds but the roundel of the midnight catch.’ 


But nothing gave him greater pleasure than to entertain a choice 
collection of guests, and certainly he always did the honours of his 
table like a gentleman, and he carved difficult joints with a delicacy 
that would have excited the jealousy of an ancient Roman. The 
hospitality of this prince of country entertainers culminated in the 
offer of beds to as many of his guests as could be accommodated, and 
who had long distances to ride to reach their homes. Indeed, the 
offer of a bed is even more essential than the invitation to a good 
dinner at a country house in the depth of winter, where shelves are 
high and sleeping conveniences more than ordinarily scarce and 
uncomfortable. 
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Parson Vicarage lived in a mining district, and on New- Year's 
Day there was always a general holiday observed among the mining 
population, for whom a plentiful supply of beer awaited their ap- 
proach to join the meet and to see the ‘ fox-dawgs.’ The where- 
abouts of Reynard were very well known, there being any number 
of rabbits on the glebe-land, and the thickly rabbit-peopled brake 
about a mile or so from the house was almost always a sure find. 
The hounds were of the dwarf fox order, little black-backed animals 
with whom no fox could long live in covert and for whom no day 
was too long nor work too hard. They were hardly in covert on the 
present occasion before a fine old dog-fox stole away over the stone 
wall at the head of the brake, and to the ringing ‘ Tally-ho!’ of the 
huntsman they came tearing over the fence and struggling for the 
lead, like a regiment of Zouaves at a practicable breach. It was a 
merry time of it, and every man, from the quickness of the find and 
the plain-sailing over a piece of moorland, had an excellent and 
equal start. The hounds were so close at his brush, and they had 
been laid on so expertly, that the fox was soon fain to cut the Open 
country and resort to stratagem. The ‘intakes’ near the moor are 
often poor riding-ground, and their old tumble-down walls and fences 
are very awkward things to ‘negotiate’ sometimes. In racing for 
the lead with a sporting farmer, Halton and that gentleman can- 
noned badly, and the leg of the former coming in contact with a 
moor-stone post, he was nearly paralysed on one side for a minute 
or two. The farmer fortunately had some ‘jumping powder’ in the 
shape of a pocket pistol of gin, and this he considerately offered to 
his comrade. 

‘Down with it, sir,’ said he, as Halton, nothing loth, greedily 
swallowed the entire contents of the flask. ‘ You look as pale as a 
ghost, and your lips are like a piece of bad tripe. It'll make you 
ride again like a Trojan.’ 

And so it did—for Halton, when the blood began to circulate 
again, was temporarily demented. He rode like a very madman, 
and nothing came amiss to him and his horse while under the 
potent influence of the fire-water. Not so well fared many others, 
who, seeing the daring and successful rider in front, were desirous 
of emulating so bold an example. How it was done in safety it is 
hard to say, but Halton and the hack actually flew a five-bar on 
the swing, and still pursued their mad career. One of the mili- 
tary, who up to the accident in the gateway had alternately led the 
van with Halton, dared not refuse the leap with the eyes of all the 
field upon him, and the consequence was that his mare—a highly- 
bred black with the distinguishing flea-bitten white spots so indica- 
stive of good blood—hit the top bar, and the captain fell headlong. 
Unfortunately his foot hung in the stirrup, a natural consequence 
of hunting in racing-boots without a heel-tap, and the mare looking 
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back at the sprawling object on the ground, and finding her pro- 
gress hindered, kicked out viciously, just cutting open the breast 
of the gallant captain’s pink coat, and missing by the merest shave 
to stave in his ribs and perhaps finish him off incontinently. Two 
or three of the field were, however, as luck would have it, well up, 
and the captain was soon extricated from his perilous position and 
put in sailing order again as if nothing uncommon had happened. 

The fox, having by this time had a tremendous bustling for 
about three parts of an hour without a check for an instant, resorted 
to the time-honoured dodge of turning short down a ditch on the 
off-side of a moorland hedge, flanked on either side with sharp cut- 
ting slate-stones, stuck in so as to prevent cattle from ranging be 
yond their customary boundaries. The hounds and so many of the 
followers as could get over this obstacle overlashed the scent; and 
the huntsman, making a head cast, would probably have lost the fox, 
had not a loafing miner viewed that animal as he was skulking 
away dead-beat. A view halloo soon brought the eager pack upon 
the line again, and poor Charley was soon run into and pulled down 
—Halton, by every right of vert, venison, and venery, claiming the 
honour of the brush. 

‘You rode it out well,’ exclaimed that gentleman’s numerous 
admirers, who from the lucky check had been enabled to get up at 
the finish and present their hearty congratulations. 

But Halton’s breath, which might have been compared to the 
fumes of a London gin-palace, told its own tale about the reckless- 
ness of his riding and the spasmodic energy he had exhibited. 

‘ Thought how it was, by Jove, from the first. A flask of gin 
on the top of the parson’s bounce, my boy, and there you have the 
rough-and-ready fox-hunter, eh ?’ 

Such was the depreciating remark made upon a discovery of the 
true cause of Mr. Halton’s noble display of horsemanship; and he 
himself was fain to confess that very much of the prowess he had 
exhibited was owing to the gin-flask of the too-generous farmer. 

The parson’s dinner was at five sharp; and woe betide the luck- 
less wight who kept the reverend gentleman waiting for that most 
important business of the day. Punctuality was a matter of the 
strictest regard with him and his household. In the country, it 
may be remarked that this is a very excellent thing, and that horri- 
ble nuisance, the half-hour before dinner, when the talk must almost 
of necessity be about sheep-farming, road-making, hunting, shooting, 
or village scandal, need never be encountered in a well-regulated 
family. 

The Misses Vicarage, of whom there were two—the eldest having 
entered into the holy state of matrimony with a neighbouring clergy- 
man, without a cure indeed, but with a respectable purse—were very 
domesticated young ladies; and on the present occasion they sur- 
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passed themselves in their endeavours to do fitting honours to their 
guests. They personally superintended the cooking of the various 
joints, poultry, and game, and in the matter of confectionery, flum- 
mery, and junket they had exhausted their entire skill in rendering 
all those delicacies, comestibles, and tickle-stomachs in the very 
highest style of culinary excellence. The wine was left to the un- 
divided sway of the parson himself; and it must be confessed, that 
although he prided himself upon being the best bottler out, and 
would always have his wines sent home in the quarter cask, so that 
the merchant’s duffers should not spoil them by their untutored 
handling, he contrived to place them upon the table in anything but 
an artistic condition. 

There was very little time cut to waste before getting to dinner, 
and the company were so numerous that poor Halton—who as the 
friend of the family had to sit next to Miss Vicarage, and do the 
carving for that estimable young person—had to put the hind legs of 
his chair inside the fender, and the consequence was he was well- 
nigh roasted before dinner was half over. 

He got through the turbot all right enough, but having to per- 
form upon a Batavian goose—a thing neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red-herring—he made a terrible hash of it, splashed the table- 
cloth disgracefully, and, worst of all, spoiled Miss Vicarage’s best 
dress. And that lady was hardly to be pitied for the mishap, for 
all the company fought shy of the Batavian goose except herself; 
and seeing this she was determined that it should not be removed 
uncarved, and therefore sacrificed herself upon the altar of hospi- 
tality. She had plenty of what Mr. Disraeli would have called ‘ Ba- 
tavian grace’ for her pains, and very little else; for Halton, after 
sawing and hacking away at that wretched bird, managed only to 
jag off at last a miserable drumstick, which would hardly have re- 
galed a sickly fly. 

A differentiated gardener—the parson was no end of a horti- 
culturist, and spent heaps of money on his garden and greenhouse, 
cultivating all sorts of rare plants and exotics, for names to which 
you might ransack botanical dictionaries in vain—seeing Halton’s 
distress, approached him with the generous intention of furnishing 
him with some liquor, the panacea in his estimation for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. 

‘Thank you, John, I'll take a glass of beer.’ 

In a dramatic whisper, however, John conveyed the information 
that the beer was a ‘ little off,’ and added : 

‘Try a drop of the cider, Mr. John. It’s prime, and will do 
you all the good in the world. ’Tis the same as we had up to 
cricket-field back in the summer.’ 

‘ All right, let’s have a pull at the cider by all means.’ 
Of a truth it was the best thing to be done under the circum- 
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stances, for Halton was by this time blowing like a grampus, and 
he was wedged in between the table and the fire in a position that 
a stranded turtle might have tried in vain to imitate successfully. 
Miss Vicarage was dreadfully scandalised, but that was a secondary 
consideration, and the fact of her confusion in no way interfered with 
Halton’s thorough enjoyment of the invigorating draught of pure 
apple-juice. 

There was nothing remarkable about the general conversation, 
and the clerical element being strongly represented, it may be im- 
agined that there was not anything very interesting about it. But 
there were one or two rather startling exceptions. For instance, 
one gentleman was heard to remark that it was a very fine day, 
though at the time it was pitch dark, the window-shutters were 
closed, and the lamps lit. Again, a reverend gentleman who mi- 
grated from Oxford to Cambridge before taking his degree, had joined 
in an interesting conversation about the cutting of diamonds, the 
Kohinoor from some ill-chance having been mentioned. Upon being 
asked to account—he was a remarkably scientific man, and would 
discuss any question with you upon any subject, from politics to 
pigeon-shooting, with equal ease and stupidity—for the change of 
hue, or some such thing, in the different parts of the stone when cut, 
he accounted for the phenomenon very pleasantly but authoritatively 
on the score of sympathy. The conclusion was not convincing; and 
another clergyman—an ordinary lay member of any decent society 
would scarcely have been so coarse and ill-bred—who could not quite 
swallow such an outrageous pill as that a stene could possess sym- 
pathy, he himself having clearly very little of that commodity on 
hand, remarked with a peculiarly ironical air : 

‘I bow of course to the judgment of a gentleman who has had 
the benefit of two university educations.’ 

Presently the dear little cherubs of the married daughter arrived 
upon the scene in order to partake of the sweets and other dainties. 
The light artillery of the feast had been placed for convenience—the 
domestics were very clumsy in their manipulation of delicacies, and 
every assistance had to be rendered them—upon a small round 
table. The cloth was yards too long, and the eldest child, a sweet 
girl of six or seven summers, ‘caught her foot’ in the cloth, and 
away came the gooseberry-fool, the flummery, the filberts, and the 
raisins, like winking. It was a grand hash, and the young ones 
had a fine worry for the ‘ spilt milk’ over which it was no use cry- 
ing. The Misses Vicarage were almost in a state of paralysis, but 
there were many hard-hearted people present who thought the 
capsizing of the sweets the finest part of the entire performance. 
Something was saved from the general wreck, and notably the jun- 
ket upon which the ladies had expended so much care and attention. 
An elderly gentleman managed to get a helping to this confection 
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shortly afterwards, when something like order and decorum were re- 
stored, but his enjoyment of it was spoiled by a great male-woman 
of a servant knocking his wig off into his plate, while he sat aghast 
with his head as bald as a billiard-ball. Nobody up to this time 
had ever supposed that he wore a wig, and even by his own fac- 
totum he was considered to possess quite ‘a nobby ’ead of ’air.’ 

The lord of misrule was in it if there was not food for mirth in 
plenty after these catastrophes. Everybody was in an esctasy of en- 
joyment, and even the gentleman with the wig, or rather without 
the wig, was at last in convulsions of merriment. The darling 
children were petted and stuffed on all hands, the excellences and 
qualifications of each had been duly discussed, and their striking re- 
semblance to their proud parents had been universally remarked 
upon, when that luckless clergyman, whose wit was always outrun- 
ning his discretion, discharged another bombshell upon the company, 
and this time with the most deadly effect, over which he must have 
inwardly chuckled to his heart’s content. 

The conversation turned on christenings—not at all an unnatu- 
ral topic among clergymen and children—when the father of the dear 
child who had played old gooseberry with the dainties said that he 
objected to more than one Christian name, and quoted his father 
as a worthy precedent, that ancient party being called ‘ Simple 
William.’ 

‘Well, but that’s two names, isn’t it ?’ questioned that sarcastic 
sceptic in the matter of the diamonds. 

Music, by the powers! a band of music—that is to say, the 
miner’s brass band are tuning up outside the window, having come up 
to do honour to the feast in return for the morning’s entertainment, 
and in the hope of getting some supper and beer. 

Dancing is not usual after a heavy dinner, but the feast proved 
no drawback on this occasion, and the decks were soon cleared for 
action; that is to say, the great hall was cleared of superfluous crock- 
ery-ware and unnecessary chairs before the eager couples entered on 
their dizzy career. Probably such aristocratic dancers had never 
before footed it to such a horrid accompaniment of discordant music. 
The cornet-a-piston was in a state of evident intoxication, and the 
trombone threatened to burst in the tremendous attempts to drown 
all other sounds, while the ophicleide—that charming instrument 
which the late Albert Smith could never be prevailed upon to prac- 
tise, from a fear that he should fall bodily into it—-boomed away with 
positively amazing energy and volume of sound. But it was all too 
powerless amid the howling wind, and the gentlemen of the brass 
band had to be invited inside the porch, in order that their dulcet 
strains might be duly heard and proper time kept. 

There was terrible jealousy on the part of the dowagers, concern- 
ing the due precedence of their charming daughters, and a dreadful 
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time of it the few dancing bachelors had in consequence. There 
were two Oxford men with great expectations present, at whom they 
were all setting their caps, and it was quite horrible to see the coun- 
tenances of sundry ancient dames when Miss Laura Pike, who had 
not a penny nor any pretensions to good looks, was twice, thrice, 
and four times invited to dance, and it was apparent with what 
throes their shrivelled old bosoms were racked. In fact, Miss Pike 
and her sprightly mother ran a neck-and-neck race for distinction, 
for Oxford men know how necessary it is to be on good terms with 
the mother if you have ulterior designs upon the daughter. The 
difference in years between them was so small that anybody would 
have taken them for sisters; but the elder lady had such an old- 
fashioned and awkward habit of dancing the steps of a dance, and 
of twiddling her toes about, that a man was in perpetual fear of her 
winding up the performance with a regular stage pirouette. Indeed, 
there was a scandal industriously circulated among the offended ma- 
trons aforesaid to the effect that Mrs. Pike had, in her more youth- 
ful days, been the sylph of the arena; and that there were those 
alive who had actually seen her bounding through hoops and over 
star-spangled banners at the hippodrome. But that may be ac- 
counted for on the score that Mrs. and Miss Pike were very pretty, 
and were blessed with particularly neat feet and ankles. 

Halton did his best to be impartial, and perhaps might have suc- 
ceeded but for the chagrin and officiousness of a maiden aunt of 
the Misses Vicarage. ‘This old lady, forgetful of their position as 
hostesses, would have had those young damsels figuring away in 
every dance, no matter what other girls might have sat regretfully 
repining in the corner. It was she who so persistently circulated the 
scandal about Mrs. Pike, not knowing that ‘there is so much of base 
alloy in our very best (unassisted) thoughts, that it is melancholy 
work to criticise too closely the motives of our most worthy actions ; 
at least, we would recommend to every one to let those of his neigh- 
bours pass current, however narrowly he may examine the purity of 
his own.’ 

Halton at last, worn out with the fatigues of the entire day and 
with the hard running at the finish, sank exhausted upon what he 
thought was a seat—excusable in his condition and amid the partial 
gloom—but what turned out to be the best porphyry jar, a thing of 
much magnificence and beyond all price. It was broken off from 
its stand, but has since been cobbled up, and still stands as a sad 
memorial of that night of dissipation. Yet the man cannot exclaim: 


‘My mind misgives ; 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels.’ 
SIRIUS. 
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Wuaen I consider the difficulty with which I manage to support a 
rigid and penurious household on an income which, although small, 
accrues regularly and is paid to the day, I am all the more astounded 
at the way in which some people contrive to live. There’s my 
friend William Brown, now. He is a married man, has half a dozen 
children, lives in a nice little house Clapham-way, always has some- 
thing hot for supper and a glass of grog for himself and a friend 
afterwards, and yet, as far as I know, he has no income whatever. 
He’s an old schoolfellow of mine, which gives him a kind of claim 
upon me; and ever since I have renewed my early acquaintance with 
him,—he called upon me some years ago, when I first entered her 
Majesty’s Civil Service as a junior clerk, to request my interest 
with the authorities to procure him an appointment of some kind,— 
ever since then he has been out of employment and on the look-out 
for an opening. I’m afraid that, in the self-importance of youth, I 
gave William a too exalted idea of my influence with the ‘ autho- 
rities,’—-whoever they may be,—that I patronised him a little, and 
held out some hopes, however vague, that I might possibly come 
across something that might provide him with the wished-for open- 
ing. Indeed I may say that I was as good as my word, and did 
put him in the way of obtaining a public situation of some emolu-: 
ment, having succeeded in placing his name on a list of candidates 
for an open competition for a situation in the Excise, for which the 
poor fellow was uncommonly grateful. It turned out, by the way, 
that the limit of age for these situations was from eighteen to twenty, 
and William was getting on for thirty-five. But this obstacle, which 
would have been fatal, I should have thought, didn’t seem to daunt 
William at all. He was thirty-five, it was true; but he had had a 
brother once who was dead, poor fellow, who, if he had lived, would 
have been just the right age, and it was evident he was wronging 
nobody by making use of the baptismal certificate and other papers 
that would have been poor Bob’s if he had been alive. He showed, 
indeed, such energy and address in overcoming the various difficulties 
that presented themselves in making this arrangement, that I thought 
it argued very well for the fellow’s real qualities, and that such in- 
dustry and such perseverance would, if they once found an opening, 
be sure of success. But unfortunately, as he told me afterwards, 
the time and energy he had devoted to overcoming these preliminary 
difficulties had prevented his giving himself to the necessary prepa- 
ration for passing the examination itself. He was plucked in the 
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Rule of Three; a rule, he informed me, that isn’t of the slightest 
use in mercantile affairs, and is indeed considered quite obsolete by 
men of business. But still, as I told him, ‘ William, you ought to 
have got it up.’ Obsolete and stupid as might have been the 
system of examination, he ought to have accommodated himself to 
circumstances—he ought to have gone in for the Rule of Three; 
for it’s a very simple thing. You put your figures in a row with 
dots between them, and if the answer comes out wrong—and it does 
sometimes, tremendously—you may be sure you’ve put the wrong 
figures in the middle, and you must alter ’em. But I’ve found that 
mercantile men, as a rule, are pigheaded. William was a mercan- 
tile man; he had been a clerk in a draper’s counting-house; Wil- 
liam was pigheaded. He wouldn’t go in for the Rule of Three, 
and, ‘ Then, William,’ I said, ‘you must abandon all thoughts of 
entering the public service of your country.’ He did so with the 
greatest philosophy, not appearing much cast-down by his ill success. 

The next time I met William, he told me he was in the build- 
ing trade. I couldn’t learn that he had done anything in the way 
of building himself, but he was on commission, he told me. At all 
events he had succeeded in obtaining a very nice little house, the 
one he at present inhabits, and on such advantageous terms that 
he had three landlords, each one of whom forbade him to pay any 
rent to the other. It was true that they occasionally varied their 
proceedings by putting in an execution, as they called it, upon Wil- 
liam, who, however, with his usual resource, had hit upon an inge- 
nious way of defeating their manceuvres by means of a bill of sale, 
the operation of which he explained to me, but I can’t exactly recol- 
lect the particulars. 

William came to me one day in a state of jubilant excitement. 
The opening had come at last. William was on the high-road to 
fortune. When explained, the opening was found to consist of an 
operation, and in the building trade. It consisted in buying houses 
and selling them again at an immense profit; really on paper it 
looked most promising; but then one must make allowance for the 
sanguine nature of projectors. There was one little requisite, Wil- 


_ liam added, a very trifling obstacle—capital. 


‘Now, you know,’ he said, ‘ you can’t expect me to have capital.’ 

‘Clearly not,’ I said. 

‘I look upon my family,’ William went on, ‘as my capital, the 
children I’ve brought up and educated; they represent an immense 
fund, but it is at present sunk—unavailable, in fact.’ 

Yes, I didn’t see how they could be turned to account. 

‘Then,’ went on William, ‘the question arises, how is the thing 
to be met? Clearly by somebody advancing the requisite capital— 
putting himself, as it were, in the place of the original investor, 
sharing his profits without sharing his risks; but that advantage,’ 
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said William, ‘I’m quite content he should have. Now the ques- 
tion is, where to find the man ?’ 

‘Yes, there it is,’ said I; ‘there must be plenty of men who'd 
be glad of such a chance; but I can’t think of anybody at present.’ 

‘I thought of you once,’ said William; ‘ but I dismissed the 
idea. No; it wouldn’t do for you.’ 

‘O, I don’t see that,’ I said, ‘ if the amount were a reasonable 


one. 
‘ Reasonable!’ said William: ‘ it’s ridiculous. Fifty pounds. 
The half-share in a fortune for fifty pounds! Bah! the thing’s 
absurd.’ 

Now it so happened that I had a little more than fifty pounds 
to my credit at the London and Westminster Bank, on deposit, and 
they'd just reduced the interest to two per cent, which was disgust- 
ing; but still I’m such a cautious bird that I wouldn’t give William 
an answer till I’d an opportunity of consulting an old friend of mine, 
a lawyer of large practice in the City. And, strange to say, he 
didn’t think so highly of the scheme as William did; and yet they 
were both clever men,—but sometimes these lawyers are over- 
cautious. . 

‘Don’t let him have the money without good security,’ he said ; 
‘ personal would do—one good name besides his own.’ 

I told William this, and he didn’t raise any difficulty at all,— 
thought it was quite a proper, though needless, precaution ; and he 
named to me a man, one Wilks, whom I knew very well, and to 
be a good responsible man. There was no doubt of his consent, 
but as a matter of form it would be as well to ask him. In the 
course of the next day I had a note from William, saying laconi- 
cally, ‘ All right—will come to-morrow night.’ So I withdrew my 
deposit, and waited at home to meet Master William. 

He came next night in the highest spirits. 

‘Well, I’ve succeeded admirably; better than I could possibly 
have expected. In point of fact, I shall no longer want your help. 
Still I shall be ever grateful to you; and some other time I may 
have another good thing open.’ 

‘Then you’ve got the money,’ I said. ‘ Well, William, I’m 
glad of it. * It has put me to a little inconvenience withdrawing my 
deposit, and so on; but never mind that,—I’m glad your friends 
have such confidence in you.’ 

‘I haven’t got the money yet, but I’m to have it to-night; in 
fact Wilks entered into the matter at once, in the handsomest way. 
‘* Look here,’’ he said; ‘‘ I daresay our friend Malam hasn’t any too 
much cash at his banker’s, but I know him to be a good honest 
fellow; now,” he said, ‘‘ Z’ll advance the money.” ’ 

‘ That was very good of Wilks,’ I said. 

‘Wasn’t it?—no ‘ consulting my lawyer’ there, Malam !— 
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come, old friend, only my joke you know; but he says, ‘‘ I’ll ad- 
vance the money, and Malam shall be security.” It comes to just 
the same thing, you see.’ 

‘Is it the same thing?’ I said doubtfully. 

I haven’t got a mathematical head, and these commercial trans- 
actions generally bother me. It seemed very much like the same 
thing, only reversed, but then—was it ? 

‘ But is it the same thing, William ?’ I said again. 

‘It’s precisely the same thing to me,’ cried William. 

‘Yes; but to me ?’ 

‘O, it’s much better for you,—you don’t have to part with the 
money, you see.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it seems very much better, as you say, but then 
it isn’t quite what we agreed to. I don’t suppose the difference is 
material, but as I have consulted my friend the lawyer in the ex- 
tensive practice in the City about it, I don’t think it would do for 
me to alter the arrangement he pointed out without asking his 
opinion as to the alteration.’ 

Now I could see William was a good deal annoyed about this, 
but what could I do? 

William took away his papers in a huff, and I didn’t see him 
again for a year. Yes, it was at least a year after, that Wilkins 
the messenger came into my room when I was having my luncheon, 
—half a pint of porter and an abernethy—and gave me a little bit 
of crumpled paper done up into the form of a note. ‘ There’s a 
young person in the waiting-room says she'll wait for an answer.’ 

‘ Dear Malam,’ said the note, ‘ will you send me a sovereign by 
bearer, my daughter Annabel, your god-daughter, for a particular 
purpose ? Don’t fail.’ 

‘Tl see her myself, Wilkins,’ I remarked to the messenger, 
and went out into the waiting-room. There are generally a good 
many people in the waiting-room, and so there were on this occa- 
sion—people waiting for an interview with the heads of depart- 
ments—and there, perched on the table, swinging her legs with the 
greatest nonchalance, was my god-daughter Annabel Brown. I 
must say that I felt a little twinge of remorse to think how Id ne- 
glected my duties towards her, never having troubled myself to see 
whether she was confirmed, or anything of the sort. But she was 
a fine well-grown girl of seventeen or so, and indeed showed how 
fast she had grown taller and broader by her garments, which were 
rather short, and displayed more leg than was altogether seemly, 
and also didn’t meet in front as well as they might have done. 

‘Well, ’Enry,’ she said when she saw me,—she was immersed in 
an Army List, but looked up and greeted me with a smile as I en- 
tered,—‘ how about the skiv ?’ 

I was a good deal embarrassed, because everybody looked at us 
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and grinned; and young Saunders, who is my junior and loses no 
opportunity of making nasty remarks about me, happened to be in the 
room speaking to a friend, and watched us sardonically. You've 
read, I daresay—I haven’t myself, I confess, but I’ve heard him 
mentioned in society—of a monster called Frankenstein, who haunts 
somebody very much. Well, it struck me, this was exactly my case. 
William was Frankenstein, and here was a Miss Frankenstein, and 
how many more heaven only knew !—a monster-brood, I said to 
myself, and bit my lips, and was very angry. 

‘O, I understand,’ said Annabel, misinterpreting my silence. 
‘ Usual thing ; left your purse at home, eh? Or have you just paid 
a heavy bill, and not a farthing in the house? All right, ’Enry; 
don’t apologise, I beg: bless you, I’m used to it.’ 

‘ Well, as it happens,’ said I, ‘ Miss Annabel’—I put the Miss 
in very strong to let it appear that we weren’t blood relations— 
‘as it happens, I have left my purse at home.’ 

‘Really now ?’ she said. ‘ Without any kid? Then look here: 
I'll go and fetch it for you.’ 

‘I couldn’t think of that,’ said I. 

‘ Then fetch it yourself,’ said she. 

‘ But I can’t leave here till four o’clock.’ 

‘Then I'll wait for you,’ she cried. ‘O, don’t mind me! I[ 
can amuse myself very well. It’s rather fun watching these old 
blokes pop in and out, like old rats ;—-you know the look of a very 
old rat when it’s worn and gray. Well, your men in public offices 
look just like that when they get old—not so cunning, though—0O 
no!’ said Annabel with a laugh. 

And Cropper, our chief clerk—I believe Saunders had sent him in 
on purpose—was standing just behind us, and—well, he does look 
exactly like an old rat. But what was I to do with this fille terrible? 

‘But you can’t stop here,’ I said, ‘ unfortunately, I’m afraid; 
at least, it would be thought not the thing, you know.’ 

‘O, bother that; but, look here then, I'll go and wait for you 
in the park. Lend me a penny, you shall have it back in a week 
—honour, you know !—and I’ll get a roll, and go and feed the ducks, 
and I’ll meet you. Where shall I meet you ?” 

‘O, that won’t do at all,’ I said. ‘Look here,’ I cried, in des- 
peration: ‘ tell your father I'll come up to-night without fail and see 
him, and explain matters to him.’ 

‘ And bring the skiv ?’ she cried. 

‘O yes, yes.’ 

Did I make a mental reservation, then? Heaven forgive meifI did. 

‘ That’s a promise, then. You'll come; only you won’t see 
father, ’cause he’s in quod.’ 

‘O, dear,’ I faltered—Cropper was listening to every word— 
‘O, dear, how did that happen 2’ 
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‘O, it’s nothing,’ she said; ‘only county-court. But it’s too 
bad, isn’t it? They tell us imprisonment for debt is abolished, and 
then look how they serve us! It’s a shame!’ cried Annabel, look- 
ing round for the sympathy of the bystanders. 

It was more than I could endure. I hurried her out of the 
building ; she insisted on kissing me on the steps in full view of 
the Horse Guards and St. James’s Park, and left me more dead 
than alive. I was afraid Cropper would say something. I should 
have hit him if he had, I was so savage; and there’d have been a 
pretty row. 

I went up to Clapham that night, and a most heart-rending 
scene I witnessed. I’m not good at pathos, so will leave that to 
the imagination, only adding that I was so overcome that I lent 
them the ‘skiv,’ and promised to see all William’s creditors on the 
morrow and arrange matters with them. And then, as if by magic, 
the scene changed. My sovereign had set the house a-going again. 
There was a nice little supper—lamb’s-fry and new potatoes, and 
plenty of capital stout, and a bottle of Irish whisky; and after sup- 
per Annabel dashed off some jolly pieces on the old r: ttle-trap piano ; 
and then I got excited, and wanted to dance; and then mother sat 
down to the piano and played to us, and Annabel and I waltzed 
round the garden by the light of the moon. O, it was delicious ! 
I never spent such an evening in my life. When the bells struck 
midnight I was walking up and down that little garden at Clapham 
with Annabel on my arm, and positively I was making love to her. 
That was the beginning of it. 

I’d always had the impression that I should marry well. All 
my friends had told me so. ‘ Henry,’ they’d say, ‘ with your position 
and advantages, you ought to marry well.’ But here I was, thirty- 
seven nearly, and no nearer it than when I started. I was begin- 
ning to lose the hair on the top of my head; I’d two false teeth ; 
instead of making my way in society, I was fast losing the few friends 
I formerly had. And then Annabel was delicious. Once havy- 
ing made up my mind that I liked the girl, I was soon convinced 
that it was my duty as her god-parent to see that she was nicely 
dressed, and I bought her lots of pretty things, for which she was 
very grateful and would give me most sweet kisses. And as she 
came often to see me on her father’s business, the fellows at the 
office began to talk about her, and chaff me. And Saunders, too, 
fell most desperately spooney over her; and that decided me. When 
I found Saunders was looking after her, I went in. 

Her father called when I was in this state of mind and wanted 
to borrow twenty pounds for a particular purpose—a purpose that 
would return the money to him fifty-fold hereafter. I thought this 
a good opportunity to speak my mind. I told him that I would lend 
him this sum for this one occasion, as I had certain views with re- 
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spect to his family, which I would explain to him hereafter. But I 
bound him by a most solemn promise and a written undertaking under 
a penalty of fifty pounds never again to apply to me for any advance. 
This was a stroke of policy, you see, because if he’d become my 
father-in-law, I should have otherwise been continually exposed to 
these annoying applications. William is a very sensible fellow at 
the bottom, and took all I said in good part, and pocketed the twenty 
pounds with many acknowledgments and protestations. 

A few days afterwards I had a note. ‘ Mrs. William Brown 
requests the pleasure of Mr. Malam’s company to a déjeuner at ten 
A.M. on Saturday the 2d June.’ It was the Queen’s birthday as it 
happened, and a holiday at the office, and I was very well pleased 
to go down to Clapham, fully making up my mind to speak to Anna- 
bel and offer her my hand and heart. I made myself very smart, 
chartered a hansom cab, determined to do the thing in good style, 
bought a bunch of flowers for my coat, and another bunch for Anna- 
bel on the way, and arrived at Clapham a little late—indeed, it was 
half-past ten. There was a small crowd outside the house of boys 
and loafers, and the window of the front room was wide open, and 
I heard the manly voice of William; he was making a speech. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, having drunk the health of my dear 
daughter and son-in-law Wilks, the next toast I have to give you 
is the health of a very old and valued friend, to whose kind and 
fostering care I owe much of the comforts of my life. I am not 
going too far in saying that probably but for his kindness the feast 
we are now assembled at would have had no existence. He is not 
here, alas! My friend holds a position high in the councils of his 
Sovereign. You know the critical state of public affairs; I fear my 
friend is unable to leave his post—’ 

‘ Stop, stop!’ I cried from the doorsteps, where I had remained 
transfixed with emotion. 

‘ My benefactor !’ cried William, suddenly ceasing his address 
and running to the door to meet me. ‘ Henry,’ he sobbed, his 
voice choked with champagne and emotion, ‘I owe this to you. 
Benefactor, friend—’ 

‘O, stop that!’ I cried. ‘Is she married, Annabel, my Anna- 
bel 2’ 

‘Dear Henry, yes, to Wilks ; all through your kindness to her 
she attracted the attention of that good wealthy man. Come and 
give them your blessing.’ 

‘ Confusion !’ I cried, or perhaps the word was stronger, and 
hurried back to my cab. 

And that was the last I saw of Annabel, dear Annabel Brown. 
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